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FOR THE LONELY BOYS IN THE TRAINING CAMPS 


One cf the cfficial cartoons of the War Department and Navy Department Commissions on 
Training Come Authorities, used in the national campaign for funds to provide recreation and 


normal social life for the enlisted men in the cities near the camps. Those interested in the 
prec of this undertaking can secure a full set of the cartoons and information as to how to 

elp locally in this work, by addressing the War Camp Community Recreation Service, 
1210 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The maker’s name tells who made 


the lamp; the mark MAZDA tells 





what standards of excellence 


erned its making 
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‘Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service*® 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to certain 
lamp manufacturers. 1is purpose is to collect and select scien- 
tific and practical information concerning progress and de- 
velopments in the art of incandescent lamp manufacturing 
and to distribute this information to the companies entitled 
to receive this Service. MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. The mark MAZDA can appear only 
on lamps which meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is 
thus an assurance of quality. This trademark is the property 
of the General Electric Company. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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MOVING SNOW 


Will be a Bigger Problem Than Ever This 
Year Because of Labor Shortage Unless — 
City Street Cleaning Depart- 


ments equip themselves with up- 
to-date labor-saving appliances. 













The Champion Snow Plow can be 
readily attached to any motor truck. 
When so attached it moves with and 
at the speed of traffic, and 
pushes the snow either to 
the right or left. Champion 
Snow Plows are used and 
endorsed by the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Worcester, Mass., 
Akron, Ohio, and many 
others. 


The Champion Snow Plow for Attaching 
to Motor Trucks 


With this machine and two 
horses, one man will move as 
much snow as 50 men and a 
half dozen carts. 


Inexpensive, durable and 
easily operated. 





~ 


THE GOOD ROADS SNOW PLOW 


A very popular and conve- 
nient plow for cleaning snow 
from sidewalks, drives, etc. 
Cleans a 534 foot path. Inex- 
pensive and durable. Pulled 
with one horse. 


Don’t wait until snow comes. 
Order machines now and be 
prepared. 


Write today for Snow Handling 
Machinery Literature. 


THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CO. Kennett Square, Pa. 
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How Worcester Is Helping to Conserve 
the National Food Supply 


Valuable Data from One of the Large st and Oldest Municipal Piggeries in the United States 


By Frederic Bonnet, Jr. 


Professor of Chemistry and Sanitation, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


OME time ago the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture sent out an 
announcement to municipal authori- 

ties urging them to have their garbage ana- 
lyzed, because such analyses would convince 
the most skeptical of the 
vast amounts of bread, 
meat and edible fats that 


° ° Jan feo 
are wasted in city gar- 


averaging 3 per cent or more before the 
war—while German garbage rarely showed 
1 per cent. As the thrift. idea grows, 
the department specialists believe there 
will be less and less fat thrown into the 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE NUMBER OF TONS OF GARBAGE 
* COLLECTED PER MONTH IN WORCESTER, MASS. 
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bage. It was pointed out, 
further, that one of the 9 





first results from careful 
analysis of city garbage 
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should be the passage and 
enforcement of more rigid 
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collection ordinances re- 
quiring that no glass, tin, 
wood, burnt matches, pa- 
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per, string or other trash 
be mixed with the vege- 
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table material, meat 
scraps or bones which can 
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be used for feed. In fact, 
it pointed out that annu- 
ally tons of valuable food- 
stuffs for animals are lost to the food sup- 
ply of the nation by the usual garbage re- 
duction and incineration methods. 


The Wealth of the Garbage Pail 


Reduction has been profitable because 


the American garbage pail is rich in fat, 


Note the smaller quantity of garbage collected in 1916, due to indi- 


vidual conservation efforts 


garbage pail and they are hopeful that 
the time is not far distant when the amount 
of fat will make reduction of garbage for 
the recovery of oils hardly worth while. 
This will also mean that a lot of excellent 
focd will never get into the garbage pail. 
But even when practically all fat is elimi- 
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nated, and all waste of 
bread and cereals and 
meats has been reduced 
to a minimum, city gar- 
bage will, nevertheless, 
contain in the form of 
parings, plate scraps and 
trimmings, a_ vast 
amount of material 
which should be con- 
served and used as feed 
for hogs, cattle and poul- 
try. 

Worcester was 
interested in 


much 
this an- 
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nouncement, because it 
had been disposing of its A GROUP 


garbage by feeding it to 
pigs for over forty years 
and had criticised by who 
claimed that the feeding method was out 
of date and unsanitary: that the hogs so fed 
were unfit to be used as pork; that the only 
modern way of disposing of municipal gar- 
bage was by reduction or incineration. In 
fact, at one time an attempt was made to 
pass state legislation prohibiting the feed- 
ing of municipal garbage to pigs. Wor- 
cester is one of the few American cities 
which has not experimented with various 
methods of disposal and has consistently 
used one system, improving it as the needs 
required. In making this statement it must 
be remembered also that the garbage has 
always been collected by the city, so that 
both the collection and the disposal have 
been municipally controlled. Moreover, it 


been some 


OF WORCESTER’S 
WIRE PARTITIONS BETWEEN THE PENS 


HAPPY PORKERS. NOTE THE 


is not the intention of this article to give 
the impression that Worcester is the only 
city which has successfully operated a pig 
farm for the disposal of its garbage, but it 
certainly has operated one longer and per- 
haps more successfully, all things consid- 
ered, than any other city in the United 
States. 


Garbage-Fed Pigs Are Healthy 


In the Report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Health for 1909, the statement is 
made that 28 cities and 33 towns in the 
state disposed of their garbage by feeding it 
to pigs, and in a recent report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr. 
Edward Cahill states that 95 per cent of all 
pork raised in the state is garbage-fed. 
As a business proposi- 











that garbage is from two 
to three times as valu- 
able for feeding pur- 
poses as for reduction. 
The first question to 
be asked from a sanitary 
point of view is whether 
garbage-fed pork is fit 
for human food. The 
very fact that the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture comes out 
boldly and is now advo- 
cating the feeding 


| tion it has been shown 








PIGGERY No. 5. BUILT 15 YEARS 
If IS 241 FEET LONG, 30 FEET 
PENS, EACil 6 BY 12% FEET 


AGO AT A COST OF $3,000. 
WIDE AND 


method hardly makes an 
explanation on this point 
necessary. Experts have 
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this point may, however, 
be of interest. Of 2,276 
hogs during one 
year to a packing com- 
pany and solely fed on 
Worcester garbage, only 
11 were condemned by 
United States meat in- 
spectors, an average of 
less than one-half of one 
per cent, which is much 
lower than it is on farm 
hogs shipped in from the 


sold 








WORCESTER’S NEWEST PIGGERY, BUILT IN 
OF $3,000 

investigated this subject from many an- 

gles and for many years. Dr. C. V. 


Chapin, well-known health officer of Provi- 
dence, R. I., stated that in an experience 
of many years he has never found a sin- 
gle case of disease which was traceable 
to such pork. J. H. White, Surgeon United 


States Public Health Service, in his re- 
port (Public Health Report, Volume 
XXIX, April 24, 1914) to St. Joseph, 
Mo., recommended the feeding method 


above all others and stated that there is no 
danger to man in this system. 

Robert S. Weston, sanitary expert of 
Boston, investigated the condition of hogs 
fed on the garbage from a_ tuberculosis 
Sanitarium, and in his report states: ‘After 
considering the use of a 
small crematory or the 


1913 AT A COST 


West to the same pack- 
‘ig company. Hogs do 
not become diseased pri- 
marily because of being 
fed on garbage, but to the conditions under 
which they are kept. 

In view of all such evidence it is clear 
that garbage-fed pork is as healthy and as 
valuable as any pork on the market. There 
is, however, one thing that must not be neg- 
lected. The feeding method must be intel- 
ligently supervised and operated; no gar- 
bage disposal method will run itself. As in 
all animal industries, the animals must re- 
ceive proper care and attention and be kept 
in healthful conditions and surroundings. 


Methods of Garbage Collection in Worcester 

Worcester is an industrial city with many 
diversified industries and with a population 
of 175,000. About 70 per cent of the gar- 





burying of the garbage, 
it was decided that it 
was wasteful to throw 
away so much good table 
refuse of high feeding 
value when animals 
could dispose of it at a 
profit. Careful post 
mortem examinations of 
the swine have failed to 
disclose any lesions due 
to infection, and this ex- 
periment coincides with 
that of other corpora- 


tions.” Space does not 
permit further quota- 
tions, which could be 














multiplied many times. 
A statement about Wor- 
cester hogs bearing on 
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bage is coilected by the city, the remaining 
30 per cent, representing largely hotel and 
restaurant garbage, is bought from the 
hotels or restaurants by private collectors, 
who are required to obtain a_ license 
from the Board of Health so that the 
garbage may be handled in proper recep- 
tacles for hauling thru the streets. About 
20 to 30 tons per day are collected by the 
city from the twenty-one districts into 
which the city is 
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also to insure proper collections, especially 
by the licensed collectors, an inspector was 
appointed whose duty it is to look after all 
collection complaints. In fact, the appoint- 
ment of an inspector was made imperative, 
since, owing to the high price of pork, much 
garbage was stolen—the amount of garbage 
dropping at one time from about 20 to 12 
tons per day. The superintendent of the 
Home Farm includes in his duties super- 

vision of the scav- 





divided. Collec- 
tions are made 
twice a week thru- 
out the year with- 
out charge to the 
householders or 
business men. The 
garbage as col- 
lected is hauled to 
the Home Farm, 
376 acres, for dis- 
posal, where it is 
fed to a herd of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 
hogs. This farm 
is located in the 
northeastern part 
of the city and 
necessitates an 
average haul of 
about 13 miles. 
The collection is 
strictly separate 
and the rules and 
regulations of the 
Board of Health 








enger department 
—i. e., the garbage 
collection and dis- 
posal department. 
He makes all pur- 
chases and _ sales 
subject to the ap- 
proval of the 
Overseers of the 
Poor, and hires all 
help, including the 
inspector, in which 
he is given a free 
hand and in turn is 
held responsible 
for the conduct of 
his department. 


Growth of the 
Piggery 


The feeding 
method of disposal 
as developed at 
Worcester has 
been of gradual 
growth. Beginning 








are well under- 
stood by the house- 
holders. In con- 
sequence, Wor- 
cester’s garbage has been quite clean. 
These regulations require “the individual 
householder to provide a suitable water- 
tight covered receptacle in which to keep 
garbage and swill until the same is re- 
moved by the city scavengers. This re- 
ceptacle shall be kept covered at all times. 
It shall be kept on the ground floor and be 
convenient of access. No person shall de- 
posit in the garbage any tin cans, water 
(dish water not excepted), ashes, glass, 
sweepings, oyster or clam shells, sawdust, 
cork dust, old boots or shoes, dead animals, 
ete. . ‘a 

To enforce the rules and regulations, and 


BY HOGS, WHILE 


THIS DECIDUOUS TREE WAS DESTROYED 


PINES WAS UNTOUCHED 


in an informal way 
in 1872, when the 
superintendent of 
the Home Farm 
scnt a team into the city once a week to 
collect enough garbage to feed the farm 
pigs, the system of collection was gradually 
developed until to-day there are twenty-one 
two-horse wagons making collections from 
twenty-one districts twice a week the year 
round. There has recently been a marked 
falling off in the quantity of garbage pro- 
duced, as is shown in the diagram. The 
quality has been reduced also, which indi- 
cates that the publicity given to conserving 
our food supply is bearing fruit. 

About 100 to 150 pigs, depending upon 
size, will consume I ton of garbage per day, 
so that Worcester requires from 2,000 to 
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3,000 hogs to dispose of 
its garbage. One of the 
interesting features of 
this method of disposal 
is that the plant is oper- 
ating at full capacity at 
all times. When the 
amount of garbage pro- 
duced is at a maximum 
(August, September and 
October) the herd is at 
a maximum, and as the 
quantity diminishes in 
the fall and winter the 
hogs are sold off. Far- 














rowing is arranged so UNLOADING GARBAGE ON OUTDOOR FEEDING PLATFORMS, 


that the young pigs are 

born at the end of Janu- 

ary and February and thruout the spring, 
and these in turn develop into efficient gar- 
bage consumers as the amount of garbage 
increases. Pigs are kept about fifteen 
months, when they weigh 250 to 300 pounds, 
live weight. 


Indoor and Outdoor Life of the Pigs 

In the winter time all hogs are housed, 
but when farrowing begins and more and 
more pens are needed, the older shoats are 
turned out of doors into hog lots, about 100 
pigs to 3 acres. Such lots are usually poor 
land overgrown with scrub. The hogs clear 
such land in a remarkably short time, since 
they strip the bark from all deciduous trees 
and thus kill them. They burrow around 
the roots, chew off the bark and uproot the 
smaller saplings. In the course of about 
two years such lots need only to be cleared 
of the larger stumps to be ready for tillage. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Coniferous trees are not touched. Hogs 
are therefore a definite aid in improving 
otherwise useless land, make it easy to 
clear and greatly increase its value. In 
fact, a large part of the Home Farm has 
thus beeri cleared and made very productive. 


Inoculations 

The entire herd is inoculated against 
cholera. The small pigs are inoculated with 
serum alone when about five or six weeks 
old. This renders them immune for about 
seven weeks. At the end of this time they 
weigh 40 to 50 pounds, and are then given 
the double treatment of virus and serum. 
The state provides veterinarians free of 
charge, the owner of the herd being only 
required to pay for the medicine and help. 
The cost of the treatment, exclusive of help, 
is about 70 cents per pig. Not one hog in 
500 is lost and there is no trouble from ulcer 


OPERATING DATA BY YEARS 


Total 


Year Expenditures 
SA ere Sree yee a $14,804.34 
NE 6 bia eo aha a A a ew be 17,109.09 
ERE A a ce See 17,715.21 
“eA EN CO AI te 18,935.86 
RC op00s bes eb Khe eee eee 18,765.03 
Df rtG ove heawneusee eaud be 18,140.57 
Sas SG RTE bee te adwa es 22,326.02 
er eee er 20,515.83 
PGi a wash ewdldeveab wecouss 23,525.49 
BN ey Po mas Gt ck esse 30,491.93 
SE Gv 04 0:4-d stl Wind oa e'< 34,475.73 
DR Ga siveaus wav addesaws 4 37,737.79 
SNE 2a o's oa pla Cataa as Cos ce 37,039.68 
LY 65 oh wp Ba RO K3% 4 6 Ge cA 41,121.74 
FS a ee re 45,750.28 
DG OLwhgeah eek eGose 6dayue 53,109.10 
SU Gin Sw uo ahiny seep os se ae ce 53,325.62 
Mia b Ubwrds eas awed 6a dwn 55,718.43 
SR RRR ene a cies Panes eee 57,680.03 





* Hoof and mouth disease. For five months in 1915 the garbage was buried. 


and early 1916, 


-—_—Financial Summaries for Each Year one 


Total 

Receipts Net Cost Net Profit 
$7,674.02 S| ar eee 
10,641.52 SS. eer ere 
11,947.91 SS Sire seo 
13,933.03 eee Cts atweeand 
ae Re eaeeas $1.96 
11,941.55 a art 
7,327.00 Pte) | Seweswes 
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19,321.00 CS | ee es 
24,830.71 2S. or ae 
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25,579.58 ee. —~. “awieeaess 
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38,376.11 ea > ©) ~ tegatana 
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16,692.99 40,987.04 


Farm restocked iate 1915 
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formation if the work has been carefully 
done. Two hundred and fifty 40- to 50- 
pound hogs can be treated in a day by one 
veterinary with five helpers. Duzing in- 
oculation the hogs are fed some grain and 
middlings for about two days; aside from 
this they get nothing but garbage. The in- 
door hogs are bedded down in straw or 
other bedding each night to keep them 
warm and dry, and the pens are cleaned 
each morning. Cleanings are composted 
daily with an equal quantity of top soil. 
When cleanings are thrown out of the win- 
dows or doors and allowed to accumulate, 
as was the custom under old farming 
methods, the material does not disintegrate 
properly and putrefaction sets in, with the 
consequent production of odors, especially 
when spread on the fields as fertilizer. 
Such piles also become breeding places for 
flies, which are objectionable. To prevent 
itch and also to keep the fly population 
about pig houses under control, the animals 
and pens are sprayed with a kerosene-tur- 
pentine mixture (3 to 1) from time to time. 


Wooden Feeding Platforms 


The out-of-door pigs are fed from 
wooden platforms, built in 8-foot square 
sections, which are mounted on skids and 
have half-round timber on two sides on top 
to prevent the garbage being pushed off. 
These platforms are placed in lots and 
fenced in to keep the hogs away during the 
unloading of the garbage and are cleaned 
by shovels each morning. The cleanings 
are composted or buried. 

The advantage in having wooden plat- 
forms is that the ground around such plat- 
forms becomes soiled after a time and is 
apt to become odorous, especially during 
warm weather. The platforms can then be 
skidded to a new location and the ground 
at the old place plowed up. 


The Financial Statement 

A careful estimate of the investment, ex- 
clusive of land, which is necessary to a gar- 
bage-fed piggery of 20- to 30-ton daily ca- 
pacity, based on Worcester conditions, is 
about $81,700. This sum includes stock, pig 
houses and accessories. The annual cost of 
disposal is about $17,650, which includes 
labor, serum for inoculation, grain, bedding, 


superintendence, light, heat, water, interest 
on investment of buildings and stock ($40,- 
000). The cost of collection per year is 
$42,784.80, making the total cost of collec- 
tion and disposal $60,434.80. About 1,500 
hogs are sold each year, and at the present 
price of pork each animal is worth about 
$40; this means that Worcester will re- 
ceive an income of about $60,000 for the 
sale of pork, which will very nearly pay for 
the cost of collection, disposal and interest 
on investment. Depreciation can hardly be 
charged against this method, since only the 
pig houses suffer any depreciation at all. 
Some of the better pig houses on the Wor- 
cester farm were built about twenty-five 
years ago and are practically as good to-day 
as they were then, slight repairs having 
been made as needed. The stock certainly 
does not depreciate and the farm suffers 
no depreciation, but an “appreciation.” 

The accompanying table gives the finan- 
cial summaries for each year since 1898. 
It will be noted that in 1902, and again in 
1910, there was an actual net profit to the 
city over and above the cost of collection 
and disposal. 

In summing up, therefore, we can say 
that the disposal of garbage by feeding it 
to hogs is an economical and highly satis- 
factory method of disposal when conducted 
in a proper manner. The success of the 
method at Worcester has been due to the 
separate collection system, the enforcement 
of the rules and regulations of the Board 
of Health regarding garbage, and particu- 
larly to the efficient supervision given by 
Superintendent Thomas Horne, who has put 
the method at Worcester on a sound, sani- 
tary basis. 

Epirortat Note.—An_ interesting and instructive 
article entitled “Garbage as Food for Swine,” by Dr. 
Charles V. Chapin, Superintendent of Health, Provi- 
dence, R. I., appeared in the August issue of Tue 
American City. This article dealt with the subject 
in a more general way than Professor Bonnet’s article 
appearing above. In the December issue of THE 
American Crty will appear another article dealing 
with the conservation of the household refuse of this 
country, by James P. Schroeder, scientist, Bureau of 
Soils, Ww ashington, D. C. This last article deals with 
the conservation problem from the standpoint of pro- 
viding more fertilizer bases from household wastes and 
thereby increasing the productiveness of our fields. 
Many cities having no satisfactory method of dispos- 
ing of their garbage at present can adopt the piggery 
method and thus increase the meat supply, while others 
having started the use of reduction processes will see 


in this last article the means for increasing the agri- 
cultural food supply of the country. 
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Methods and Materials for Paving Between 
Street Railway Tracks 


Fifth Article—The Practice in New Orleans 
By M. V. Haulard, C. E. 


Superintendent of Track, New Orleans Railway and Light Company 


between and alongside rails in the 

city of New Orleans may be di- 
vided into three classes: granite blocks, 
creosoted pine blocks and shells. The first 
two are generally used in connection with 
the construction of new lines, or with the 
reconstruction of lines incidental to the 
paving or repaving of streets by the city. 
In some isolated cases, materials such as 
asphalt were used in the track area, but 
where traffic was at all considerable they 
have proven very unsatisfactory. In the 
majority of cases, the pavement in the 
streets outside of the track area is selected 
by the property holders, and the pavement 
in and between tracks and up to the limit 
of the company’s maintenance is designated 
by the city with the acquiescence of the 
company. In selecting a pavement for a 
given location, local conditions, the wishes 
of the public, and the intensity of traffic 
should be duly considered. 

For heavy traffic streets the use of some 
hard grade of stone is desirable, while on 
streets subjected to lighter traffic the use 
of creosoted wood block or a softer grade 
of granite is perfectly satisfactory, and on 
streets in outlying sections, where traffic is 
very light, fair results have been obtained 
by filling the tracks with clam shells, which 
are found to consolidate very readily. 

In our opinion, for heavy traffic streets, 
imported Belgian block laid on a foundation 
of concrete has proven superior to any 
other pavement. The first cost of this ma- 
terial is rather high, but if properly laid 
it will invariably outlast the rails with very 
slight maintenance, and if carefully taken 
up when reconstruction of the tracks be- 
comes necessary it may be relaid to ad- 
vantage and will give further service for 
many years. The only objection to this 
pavement is that in the course of time it 
becomes somewhat slippery. Where the 
cost of imported Belgian block is prohibi- 


as different kinds of pavements used 


tive, very good results are obtained from 
the use of hard Missouri granite, Maine 
granite, or similar material. 

Georgia granite is rather soft and has 
not given good results under very heavy 
traffic, the trouble being that the stones 
along the rail soon become worn to such 
an extent that in many cases renewal is 
necessary within a year. This material is 
suitable, however, for pavements on streets 
where traffic is not very intense, the great- 
est objection being that it is rather noisy, 
and on that account is unpopular with resi- 
dents. I am informed that the quarries are 
now turning out a block which is more care- 
tully manufactured, and this should prob- 
ably lessen the noise and to some extent 
prolong the life of the pavement. 

Of late years there has been a great de- 
mand for creosoted pine block pavement, 
which, because of its noiseless character, 
has found favor with the public. Such 
pavement, which has now been in use in 
our tracks for a period of approximately 
six years, has proven, when properly laid, 
fully equal to Georgia granite and has re- 
quired very little maintenance. The thick- 
ness of the blocks used should be 4 inches 
for heavy traffic streets, while 3% inches is 
sufficient for streets where the traffic is 
moderate. The use of 3-inch blocks has 
been suggested for the sake of economy, but 
experience shows that it is not in all cases 
advisable to use a block of this size, owing 
to the tendency to split along the fiber. In 
outlying sections of the city, on streets 
where traffic is very light, the use of clam 
shells as a pavement in tracks has given 
fair results. This material gives a pave- 
ment similar to macadam, though inferior. 
The greatest objection to this pavement is 
that after a protracted spell of bad weather 
it disintegrates along the rails and i> the 
center of the tracks and new shells have 
to be applied. This class of repairs is, how- 
ever, inexpensive. 
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TYPICAL PAVING SECTIONS IN: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Whatever kind of pavement is adopted, 
the results obtained depend almost as much 
on the manner of doing the work as on the 
material itself. 

Our specifications for laying the different 
pavements are as follows: 


GRANITE BLOCK 

This pavement shall consist of a concrete 
foundation, a cushion course of concrete, and 
a wearing surface of small granite block. The 
foundation shall be of concrete, 6 inches thick, 
and shall be laid in the usual manner, care 
being taken that it is thoroly tamped under 
the base of the rail by means of tamping bars. 
The space adjacent to the web under the head 
and guard of the rail shall be filled with ce- 
ment mortar mixed in the proportion of I 
part of cement to 2 parts of sand. The 
cushion course shall consist of I part of 
cement, 3 parts of sand, and 3 parts of gravel 
mixed thoroly with an amount of water suf- 
ficient to insure setting. The granite blocks 
shall then be laid in parallel courses, perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the track, unless other- 
wise specified, and with “broken joints.” They 
shall then be rammed thoroly to grade and 
shall present a smooth, even surface with not 
over %-inch crown in the center of the tracks. 
In the case of double tracks the crown of the 
pavement between the two tracks shall not 
exceed 1 inch. 

The pavement shall then be flooded with 
water and grouted with a mixture of I part 
of cement and 2 parts of sand. This material 
shall first be thoroly mixed dry and then 
stirred, if possible, by mechanical means, with 
water in the proportion of 1 cubic foot of 
the mixture to not less than 6 gallons of 
water. It shall be spread over the pavement 
before settling of the particles. and shall im- 
mediately be swept into the _ interstices. 
Should anv thick portions of the mixture re- 
main on the surface of the pavement, they 
shall be diluted with water before being 


swept into the voids, which shall be thoroly 
filled. A thin cement mortar of the same com- 
position as the grout shall then be evenly 
swept over the entire pavement and the whole 
allowed to set for a period of seven days be- 
fore vehicular traffic is allowed over it. (In 
a number of cases an asphaltic filler has been 
used in place of the cement grout, but the 
results have been less satisfactory.) 


CREOSOTED WOOD BLOCK 

Creosoted wood block pavement shall con- 
sist of a concrete foundation, and a wearing 
surface of creosoted wood blocks laid directly 
upon the fresh concrete. 

The concrete foundation shall be 6 inches in 
thickness, excepting where the ties underlie it, 
where it shall be of the proper thickness to 
bring the wearing surface to grade, care being 
taken that it is thoroly tamped under the base 
of the rail by means of tamping bars. The 
space adjacent to the web, under the head and 
guard of the rail, shall be plastered with ce- 
ment mortar mixed in the proportion of 1 
part of cement to 2 parts of sand. The creo- 
soted blocks shall then be laid in parallel 
courses, perpendicular to the axis of the track, 
unless otherwise specified, and with “broken 
joints.” They shall then be rammed to grade, 
before the initial set of the cement, by means 
of a heavy rammer used over a 2-inch by 12- 
inch board about 12 feet in length, and shall 
upon completion of the ramming show a 
smooth surface with a %-inch crown, in the 
center of the track. Any block varying more 
than %-inch from a true surface or any split 
or defective block shall be taken up and. if 
necessary, new blocks substituted. At this 
stage of the work the pavement shall be swent 
clean of all débris or foreign matter and all 
joints and voids thoroly filled by means of a 
hand-operated flushing machine, with No. 6 
paving pitch or asphalt heated to about 300 de- 
erees Fahrenheit. After the filler in the joints 
has become thoroly cool, the entire surface 
shall be “ironed” over with hot irons, similar to 
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those used in the construction of asphalt pave- 
ments, until all voids are filled. All excess 
of pitch or asphalt shall be removed from the 
pavement and a layer of “-inch of clean, dry 
torpedo sand spread over some. No vehicular 
traffic shall be allowed over this pavement for 
a period of seven days after completion of the 
work. 

lhe custom of laying the blocks as tightly 
as possible has been prevalent among con- 
tractors, but we obtain much more satisfac- 
tory results by laying them loosely, so as to 
allow the filler to penetrate the joints and 
take up contraction and expansion. 

The creosoted wood blocks used conform 
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to the specifications of the city of New 
Orleans, with the difference that we use a 
14-pound treatment instead of a 16-pound 
treatment, as we find the former gives a 
great deal less trouble from 
“bleeding” during hot weather. 

No matter what pavement is adopted, it 
must be borne in mind that satisfactory re- 
sults will not be obtained unless the track 
is absolutely free from visible tie or joint 
movement. 


subsequent 


Epitor’s Note.—The seventh article in this series 


will deal with practices in Canadian municipalities. 





Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, Speaks on 
War Camp Community Recreation Service 


Readers of THE AMERICAN City who have noticed the drawing on the front 
cover of this issue will be interested to read the following extracts from the address 
of Secretary Baker at the National Conference on War Camp Community Recreation 


Service, held in Washington, D. C., October 23. 


Those of our readers who are willing 


to he!p in distributing printed matter relative to this work are invited to communicate 
with the national office of the Service at 1210 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“For a great many years in America we 
have been struggling almost despondently with 
the problem of the large cities. We knew 
that the large city was economically and indus- 
trially more efficient. We knew that by get- 
ting people close to the place where they were 
to work, getting them in large groups, we 
multiplied the industrial output of the indi- 
vidual. 

We knew that by getting people into large 
cities we were able to extend over a wider 
surface the so-called conveniences of modern 
civilization; that people could live in better 
houses; that they could have better sanitation ; 
that they could have better medical care; that 
they could have freer access to public libraries 
and opportunities for culture; that they could 
have better schools. But we realized that we 
paid a price for the city, and that price con- 
sisted in the tempestuous and heated tempta- 
tions of city life, and every man who has had 
any opportunity to study life has had his mind 
more or less held in a state of balance between 
its advantages and its disadvantages. 

“And then all of a sudden the discovery was 
made that the way to overcome the tempta- 
tions and vices of a great city was to offer 
adequate opportunity for wholesome recreation 
and enjoyment; that if you wanted to get a 
firebrand out of the hand of a child the way 
to do it was neither to club the child nor to 
grab the firebrand, but to offer in exchange for 
it a stick of candy! 


“And so there has grown up in America this 
new attitude, which finds its expression in pub- 
lic playgrounds, in the organization of com- 
munity amusements, in the inculcation thruout 
the entire body of young people in the com- 
munity of substantially the same form of so- 
cial inducement which the American college 
in modern times has substituted for the earlier 
system of social restraints. 

“The attitude of the community has got to 
be- continuous and growing in its hospitality 
and in its conscientious recognition of the right 
way of solving the problem of the soldier. 

“These boys are going to France; they are 
going to face conditions that we do not like 
to talk about, that we do not like to think 
about. They are going into a heroic enter- 
prise, and heroic enterprises involve sacrifices. 
I want them armed; I want them adequately 
armed and clothed by their Government, but 
I want them to have invisible armor to take 
with them. I want them to have an armor 
made up of a set of social habits replacing 
those of their homes and communities, a set of 
social habits and a state of social mind born 
in the training camps, a new soldier state of 
mind, so that when they get overseas and are 
removed from the reach of our comforting 
and restraining and helpful hand, they will 
have gotten such a state of habits as will con- 
stitute a moral and intellectual armor for their 
protection overseas. 

“You are the makers of that armor.” 
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A Billboard Ordinance of Unusual Significance 


By Seward C. Simons 
Secretary, The Municipal League of Los Angeles 


ASING its action upon the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, 
which in February held constitutional 

the Chicago restricting  bill- 
boards and prohibiting their erection in cer- 
tain localities when desired by the residents 
therein, the City Council of Los Angeles 
on June 


ordinance 


19 passed an ordinance which 
promises to be one of unusual significance. 
The fight preceding the final vote was one 
of the bitterest in the political history of 
the city, being made the predominant issue 
of the municipal election which occurred 
while the fight was in progress. 

Like other the United States, 
Los Angeles has had for several years an 
ordinance strictly regulating the type of 
construction, size and character of bill- 
boards. ordinance provided for a 
space of at least 12 inches between the bot- 
tom of the billboard and the ground, and 
placed a limit of 11 feet 4 inches upon the 
height of the board, measured from base 
line to top. Furthermore, there are rigid 
requirements as to fireproof construction in 
certain districts of the city, adequate brac- 
ing to eliminate danger of falling on pass- 
ersby, and the familiar regulation against 
any exhibition of or indecent 
posters. A separate ordinance provides for 
the annual payment to the city as a license 
fee of one-fourth cent per square foot. 


cities in 


This 


obscene 


ut, 


although several civic bodies and many in- 
terested individuals urged with increasing 
insistence that the billboards be removed, 
at least from certain districts, the City At- 
torney, pending the outcome ,of the ap- 
peal on the constitutionality of the Chicago 
ordinance, had advised that no action should 
be taken along this line. This course was 
the more necessary in that the Supreme 
Court of California had in the cases of ex 
parte Sing Lee, and Varney & Green vs. 
Williams, decided that any such legislation 
would be confiscatory and unconstitutional. 

Promptly on the receipt of the text of 
the Federal decision, however, steps were 
taken to take advantage of the doctrine thus 
established and to attack the billboards. 
Public sentiment was rather slow in crys- 
tallizing, but shortly it became evident that 
the newspapers were throwing the tremen- 
dous influence of publicity into the cam- 
paign. It was early charged by the bill- 
board interests that the constant and strenu- 
ous efforts of the press were actuated by a 
selfish desire to eliminate a competitor from 
the advertising field. 

Into the details of the campaign, lasting 
from the first of March until the middle of 
June, it is not necessary to enter here. It 
should merely be stated that measure after 
measure was drafted, submitted to commit- 
tees, deferred, and successively redrawn. A 
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committee of represent- 
atives of civic organiza- 
tions made a survey and 
recommended an ordi- 
nance, but before this 
could be considered by 
the constituent bodies it 
was immediately thrown 
into the whirlpool of the 
discussion, was attacked 
by the press, and altho 
at one time receiving the 
pledges of a majority of 
the Council, was not 
adopted. The keynote 














of this latter measure 
was the delineation of a 
down-town business dis- 
trict in which no additional regulations 
of billboards were to be enacted. [From 
this central district certain streets were 
designated as business streets, being prac- 
tically all of the radiating thorofares, about 
forty-five in number. On these streets also 
no restrictions were to be placed. In the 
residence district this ordinance provided 
for the elimination of the billboards, and 
it was understood that a suburban district 
would be created in which the billboard 
would be continued. 

At this point it should be made clear that 
the decision on the Chicago ordinance in up- 
holding the right of a city to prohibit bill- 
boards does so on the grounds that the bill- 
board may be a menace in the sheltering of 
nuisance or crime, in the danger to passers, 
and in its adding to fire hazard. No grounds 
whatever of esthetic consideration are 
granted. Another feature of the decision 
upholds the so-called rule of consent, by 
which property owners in a three-block dis- 
trict are permitted to state whether they 
are willing that the billboards be permitted 
in that territory. Many people, particularly 
those interested in city planning, consider 
that the billboards in the suburban districts 
where they cut off the views are nearly as 
objectionable, if not more so, than those in 
the residence districts. To such the limita- 
tions laid down by the Supreme Court seem 
onerous indeed. They assert that ultimately 
the offense created by the unsightly objects 
must come to be recognized, just as un- 
pleasant odors are in most places prohibited. 
“A pain in the eye,” they say, “is as objec- 
tionable as a pain in the nose.” 


HOW THE BILLBOARD INTERESTS ENDEAVORED TO AFFECT 
THE RESULT OF THE ELECTION 


The geography of the city itself also has 
considerable bearing upon the legislation 
which is applicable. Los Angeles boasts of 
being the “largest city in the United States,” 
with its more than 345 square miles of area. 
Much of this, of course, is absolutely coun- 
try property where stretches of several 
miles are without any residences. There 
were in April last 1,014,405 square feet of 
billboards within the city limits upon which 
license fee was being paid. There are, 
moreover, a number of satellite business 
centers apart from the heart of the city 
which are no less urban than it in character. 
To meet this situation, and to conform to 
the Supreme Court’s decision, an ordinance 
was presented by Councilman Conwell, 
which, being approved by the newspapers, 
after some modifications, became the center 
of the fight. As it was this ordinance which 
later became enacted into law, its provi- 
sions are of peculiar interest. These may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 


Provisions of the New Los Angeles 
Ordinance 


1. The existing billboard ordinance (No. 
32,039) affecting the height, construction, etc., 
of billboards was re-enacted. 

2. A central business district is established 
within which no new restrictions than those 
contained in the present ordinance are en- 
forced. 

3. A semi-business district, defined as any 
block wherein more than 50 per cent of the 
occupied frontage is occupied by buildings 
utilized for business purposes, is established, 
within which no billboard larger than 12 
square feet (for instance 3 by 4 feet) is per- 
mitted except upon the written consent of 51 
per cent of the property frontage in such 
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block. Furthermore, no billboard more than 
12 square feet, without such consent, can be 
established within 15 feet of another billboard. 

4. A suburban district is established, defined 
as “all portions of the city which are not di- 
vided or subdivided into lots of 100 feet or 
less frontage on any public thorofare,” within 
which there is no new restriction upon bill- 
hoards, except that they must be at least 50 feet 
from any residence building. 

5. The residence district established by the 
ordinance is defined as all portions of the city 
not included within the business, semi-business 
or suburban district, and in this district no bill- 
boards greater than 12 square feet are per- 
mitted with or without the consent of the 
property owners. 

6. As to the establishment of new billboards, 
the provisions of the ordinance take effect im- 
mediately, but with respect to existing bill- 
boards twelve months from the date of passage 
of the ordinance is given, during which time 
adjustment may be made. 

7. No billboard in any section of the city 
may be installed or maintained within 50 feet 
of any building used exclusively for residence 
purposes. 


The Election Contest 


Towards the absolute prohibition of the 
billboards in the residence districts the bill- 
board interests were particularly hostile. 
They were willing to provide a rule of con- 
sent in the residence districts if the semi- 
business streets would be left to them with- 
out encroachment. 

Prior to the election, which occurred on 
June 5, a majority of the Council opposed 
the Conwell ordinance. Pilloried in the 
press, these members of the Council, one of 
whom was “America’s only councilwoman, ” 
Mrs. Estelle Lawton Lindsey, resorted to 
the billboards as a means for putting their 
candidacy for re-election before the voters. 
In the accompanying pictures will be seen 
the manner in which the billboard interests 
endeavored to affect the result. No less per- 
sistent were the newspapers in attacking the 
“solid seven” and in urging the support of 
the two members of the Council known to 
be in favor of drastic legislation and of 
those new candidates thought to hold the 
same opinion. As election drew near, lead- 
ing advisors of the billboard interests of 
the United States were sent to Los Angeles 
to assist in the direction of the fight. Altho 
there were before the citizens issues which 
would seem to be of far greater importance, 
such as the voting of bonds for the con- 
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tintiation of Los Angeles’ $10,000,000 muni- 
cipal power plant, and an ordinance abolish- 
ing the “jitney bus,” the average voter un- 
doubtedly cast his ballot either “for the 
newspapers” or “for the billboards.” 

When the votes were counted there could 
be no question as to which had the major- 
ity. Every member of the City Council who 
had opposed the Conwell ordinance was 
decisively defeated, while Mr. Conwell re- 
ceived one of the highest votes on the ticket. 

Taking the result of the election as the 
expression of the popular opinion, altho the 
proposition was not actually upon the ballot, 
three members of the old council, altho not 
to go out of office for several weeks, 
changed their position after the election, 
and in the final result the vote stood 5 to 4 
for the passage of the measure. 

Subsequently it was found necessary to 
amend the ordinance in certain minor re- 
spects, and on August 17, 1917, a final draft 
was passed. The only addition worthy of 
notice over the above provisions was the 
requirement of a permit fee of 50 cents per 
25 lineal feet of billboard. This is in addi- 
tion to the annual license of %4-cent per 
square foot provided in the regular license 
ordinance and not affected by the new law. 

Just how far the ordinance will have the 
effect of eliminating the billboard rests, of 
course, to some extent with the property 
owners in those districts which are partially 
impressed with business. The ordinance, 
however, is significant in its absolute re- 
moval of the billboards from the residence 
districts, and in its adoption of the rule of 
consent for all blocks in the semi-business 
district. Its provisions are elastic in being 
adjustable to the growth of the city, which 
would not be the case had a residence and 
suburban district been delineated by geo- 
graphical boundaries. 

Altho the billboard interests assert that 
they will contest the operation of the law in 
the courts, it is not too much to say that, 
this being the first ordinance adopted in a 
large city subsequent to the determination 
of the United States fundamental law, the 
movement in Los Angeles marks an impor- 
tant step in municipal development. 


Notre.—Complete copies of the ordinance may be had 
by writing to the author at 607 Equitable Bank Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, and enclosing ten cents to cover 
postage and expense. 
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The Functions of City Clubs in Municipal Life 
By W. J. Donald 


Former Secretary, City Club Committee, Toronto 


ORMERLY there were only two ways 
F by which public opinion on municipal 
government could be effectively ex- 
pressed: first, thru the exercise of the fran- 
chise, and, second, thru the newspapers. It 
is almost unnecessary to say that the two 
were interdependent, sometimes to an un- 
fortunate degree. 


The Value of Civic Organizations 


To-day, however, men who have nothing 
to seek but the benefit of the people main- 
tain various kinds of militant, semi-militant 
and non-militant civic organizations for the 
purpose of studying city problems as they 
arise and of urging the servants of the peo- 
ple to adopt the recommendations presented. 
Furthermore, the officers and representa- 
tives of the people now pay so much atten- 
tion to those who in this way express public 
opinion that the people can have anything 
they want if they only demand it intelli- 


gently. 
The great majority of organizations have 
some special interest to advance. All 


the church clubs, charitable organizations, 
temperance and moral reform leagues, 
housing organizations, playground and park 
associations, labor organizations, profes- 
sional associations, boards of trade and 
other purely commercial organizations, 
manufacturers’ associations and leagues for 
the advancement of city planning have 
definite purposes and use whatever means 
they deem necessary to attain their imme- 
diate ends. Most of them, however, find 
their interests associated with related prob- 
lems and are apt to spread out into the 
larger field of civic reform. Practically all 
of them render undoubted service to the 
cities in which they exist. 

Besides these, the interests of which are 
confessedly limited in scope, other forms of 
organization are performing a great service 
in an increasing number of cities. One of 
the oldest forms is the municipal voters’ 
league, the first of the type being formed in 
New York in 1894, and the second in Chi- 
cago in 1896. Their efforts have to do 
chiefly with the improvement of the per- 





FRONT VIEW OF NEW YORK CITY CLUB 


sonnel of the city government. As their 
success in most cities has been none too en- 
couraging, members of such leagues have 
become interested in the formation of other 
kinds of organizations. In St. Louis and in 
Cleveland, for example, a Civic League in- 
vestigates civic affairs by means of a staff 
and committees, and advocates or opposes 
city measures. More recently bureaus of 
municipal research have been established in 
several of the large cities of North Amer- 
ica. These investigate and publish infor- 
mation respecting civic affairs, especially 
administrative methods. They aim to be 
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unbiased in their investi- 
gations and are entirely 
impersonal in their pub- 
lications. 


The Origin and Pur- 
pose of City Clubs 
To the foregoing list 
of city building organi- 
zations there should be 
added city clubs—"‘social 
clubs with a civic pur- 
pose’ —to which persons 
of all creeds, parties, 
opinions and _ interests 
may belong and in which 
they may express their 
personal opinions. They 
exist in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
Serkeley, Milwaukee, 
Rochester, New Ro- 
chelle, Indianapolis, 
Memphis, Brooklyn, 
Kansas City, Baltimore 
and Hartford; in brief, 
in cities of all sizes and 
conditions, tho chiefly in 
cities with a population 
of over 100,000. 

The City Club of New 

















York, the oldest in exist- 


cace. wnt Seemed in THE BUILDING OF THE CHICAGO CITY CLUB 


1892 and took over the 

work of the City Reform Club. It im- 
mediately went farther than its predecessor 
not only by conducting surveys to determine 
needed remedies but by taking active means 
of putting such surveys into effect. It de- 
cided in favor of non-partisanship in mu- 
nicipal elections, and finally succeeded in 
having the date of municipal elections 
changed so that they did not come in the 
same years as the state and federal elec- 
tions. In 1897 the club took steps to or- 
ganize an independent city party to over- 
throw Tammany, and succeeded in forming 
the Citizens’ Union. 

In Chicago, Walter L. Fisher made the 
definite proposal for organizing a city club, 
and with various other associates, including 
especially persons who were or had been 
engaged in the work of the Municipal 
Voters’ League, carried the plan into effect 


in December, 1913. The League had ex- 
perienced difficulty in obtaining the right 
kind of human material with which to 
carry on its work, yet was sure that there 
must be many young men in a city like 
Chicago who had the ability and energy 
to take up civic work. It felt that the 
League and similar organizations would 
make better progress if people engaged in 
such enterprises were more closely asso- 
ciated and obtained the benefit of the mutual 
exchange of confidence and criticism. It 
also desired to inculcate among open-minded 
men, particularly young men, a sense of 
civic patriotism. In other words, Chicago 
needed a civic center where all persons 
genuinely interested in civic affairs might 
meet for public and private discussion. 
These two city clubs (New York and 
Chicago) have provided examples for civic 
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workers in other cities. When New Ro- 
chelle recognized the need for better city 
government, a City Club was formed. The 
Baltimore City Club was organized as a 
central clearing house for ideas and sug- 
gestions on public affairs and as a forum 
for public discussion, and sprang out of an 
unsuccessful attempt to secure newspaper 
publicity on a particular public question. 
Boston needed a club where men of all re- 
ligions, creeds, races and political ideas 
could meet on a common plane. Milwaukee 
organized her City Club because no civic 
organization represented all classes and all 
parts of the city. A newspaper man in 
Kansas City, after a visit to the Boston City 
Club, called together a group of about 
twenty persons and formed the City Club 
of Kansas City. 

While the establishment of these clubs 
has been due primarily to the need for civic 
reform, it is nevertheless interesting to 
note that they have grown up in many cities 
where other civic or semi-civic organiza- 
tions already existed. A secondary reason 
for the establishment of city clubs has been 
the failure of other organizations to com- 
plete the circle of reform. Voters’ leagues 
have found it difficult to secure candidates 
for election. Civic reformers have begun 
to realize that bureaus of municipal re- 
search, while they have an exceptionally 
important function to perform, are never- 


theless limited in their powers; and they, 
together with civic leagues, have learned 
that before civic reform can become per- 
manent it must be deeply rooted in the ac- 
tivities and personal contacts of a large 
number of codperating citizens. Commer- 
cial organizations which might do the work 
of city clubs have too often refused to have 
anything to do with civic affairs or have 
regarded them from the commercial view- 
point alone, and have thus made it neces- 
sary to establish city clubs as the best open 
forum for the discussion of public affairs. 


City Club Methods 


Most statements of the objects of city 
clubs unfortunately include statements re- 
specting methods. The maintenance of club 
rooms, with lunch facilities, the issue of a 
bulletin, organization of committees, hold- 
ing of meetings, maintenance of a library, 
etc., are methods often specifically men- 
tioned as objects. To include such methods 
in the statement of objects is probably a 
mistake unless it be done in a general drag- 
net clause covering all means deemed neces- 
sary to improve the city government. By- 
laws, more easily amended than the consti- 
tution of the club, might properly define the 
methods of the club or deal with features 
necessarily controlled. Methods of city 
clubs are almost certain to change with con- 
ditions. It is perfectly obvious that the ob- 
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ject of all city clubs is the advancement of 
civic welfare. The means must vary with 
the city and with the local conditions. 


Club Facilities 


The most conspicuous features of city 
clubs as distinguished from other organiza- 
tions is that most of them 
rooms with luncheon facilities. 


maintain club 
The Berke- 
ley, Cal., City Club has no club house or 
luncheon facilities, that it is 
As it has a 
small membership and as many of the mem- 
bers are absent during the day in San Fran- 


and claims 


fairly successful without them. 


cisco, the circumstances are scarcely nor- 
mal; that it finds difficulty in keeping its 
committees at work may be partly explained 
by the lack of club facilities. The Los 
Angeles Club lacks a club house, but meets 
regularly every Saturday noon at a public 
banquet room. The City Club of Kansas 
City had great success for six years even 
before it had rooms, but it now has club 
facilities and values them highly. -The New 
Rochelle City Club has a list of applications 
for membership on condition that the club 
provides club facilities; it does not regard 
the luncheon feature as essential. This may 
he true of clubs located in a suburban city 
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or town, where members would make chief 
use of the club in the evening. The St. 
Louis City Club, in the words of Gustavus 
luckerman, its Civic Secretary, believes 
that “its primary function is the develop- 
ment of an esprit de corps thru mutual ac- 
quaintance. ‘ The daily noonday luncheon is 
the most convenient means. Prior to the 
establishment of the club, the characteristic 
of St. Louis was its incoherence. It was an 
aggregation of individuals with no con- 
sciousness of communal life.” The objects 
and methods of the St. Louis City Club are 
very similar to those of the Boston Club, 
explained below. 

Baltimore believes that there should be 
club quarters with luncheon facilities open 
for three meals a day. Philadelphia be- 
lieves in club quarters of ample sccpe. Chi- 
cago attaches the greatest value to its pe-- 
manent home with restaurant facilities. 
The restaurant is open from 11 A. M. until 
late in the evening. The facilities provided 
are a main dining-room, a grill room and 


seven private dining-rooms. Frequently all 


seven dining-rooms are in use for noon 
committee meetings, while one or more 


committees are served in the library and 
others in the main dining-room or in the 
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grill. The president says 
that it would be imprac- 
ticable to operate their 
committee system with- 
out facilities. 


The Boston City Club 

The City Club of Bos- 
ton is the great expo- 
nent of the value of a 
social center in civic 
work. Civic Secretary 
Addison L. Winship re- 
gards club facilities, 
however small and un- 
pretentious, as one of 
the fundamentals. The 
club began in 1904 by 
borrowing $25,000 from 
two members, and spent 
$35,c0o on the repair of 
two leased buildings. 
The club was opened 
with 600 members. The 
entrance fee was $5 and 
the annual dues $10. It 
was not long before the 
membership had reached 
large numbers. When, 
in February, 1915, the 
club opened new quar- 
ters, it had a club house 
worth a million dollars, 
the finest city club build- 
ing in America. It con- 














tains fourteen stories, 
ranging from the boiler 
rooms, which are in the 
sub-basement, to the roof. The building 
contains a “lounge” floor, an office story, 
two banquet rooms, a lecture hall and a 
board room, the main dining-room on the 
eleventh floor, with kitchens on the twelfth, 
three stories containing sixty chambers, 
and twenty-five small private dining-rooms. 
The fourteenth floor is really the roof, but 
it may be covered by awnings in the sum- 
mer and used as a roof garden. ‘She club 
house contains billiard, pool and card rooms 
and bowling alleys. It is also provided 
with a library of newspapers, books and 
periodicals, and a collection of paintings. 
For completeness of city facilities there is 


THE 


nothing else to compare with the Boston 
Club. 
The civic work of the Boston Club is 


largely in the hands of the civic secretary. 


NEW 


HOME OF THE BOSTON CITY CLUB 

The chief object is to bring together in a 
social way men interested in promoting the 
welfare of the city of Boston by providing 
“a club house where members may meet in- 
formally every day” and by arranging “fre- 
quent meetings at which prominent speakers 
may be heard and questions of civic interest 
may be discussed.” The Club conducts ed- 
ucational work by means of experts on both 
sides of the questions up for consideration. 
It has never supported either men or meas- 
ures, but simply provides a forum for the 
discussion of city questions from various 
angles. In this connection it holds weekly 
dinners, usually on Thursday evenings. A 
splendid bulletin is published monthly for 
the purpose of making announcements for 
the coming month and as a review of re- 
cent club events, including the addresses of 
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speakers, reports of committees, new books 
in the library and other matters of interest. 

The Boston system has been very suc- 
cessful. Having begun with a membership 
of 600 in 1904, the club had 5,000 members 
and 1,500 on the waiting list when the new 
building was opened in 1915. With an in- 
itiation fee of $20 and dues of $15 per an- 
num it is able to maintain all its civic work, 
its publicity, and its library, as well as the 
house expenses, without additional contri- 
butions. The annual income in 1914 was 
over $100,000. The Club now has a mem- 
bership of 7,000, including about 500 non- 
resident members, and has a large number 
on the waiting list. It is interesting to note 
that the different departments of the club— 
the restaurant, bar, cigar stand, the billiard 
and pool rooms—provided in 1914 gross 
profits amounting in all to nearly $30,000. 
The City Clubs of Baltimore, Cleveland and 
St. Louis are modeled on the Boston plan, 
tho not yet as well-equipped with club 
facilities. 


The New York City Club 


The methods adopted by the New York 
City Club antedate those of the Boston City 
Club and are quite different from them. 
The quarters of the club house are attrac- 
tive, but nevertheless quite inadequate to 
accommodate a membership as large as that 
in Boston. The fees are considerably 
higher. Life members pay $500. Resident 
members pay $60 in semi-annual install- 
ments. Suburban members pay $25 an- 
nually. Men under 30 years of age pay $10 
semi-annually and non-residents pay $15 
annually. The civic work is financed by 
special contributions. 

More important still is the system of 
committees under which the civic activities 
are conducted. A_ sufficient number of 
standing committees are maintained to en- 
able the club to meet promptly any situa- 
tion which arises in the current affairs of 
legislation and city government. These in- 
clude committees on legislation, city affairs, 
courts, public service commission work and 
schools. In addition, there are advisory 
committees, committees on fire protection, 
correctional institutions, parks, public chari- 
ties, public health, streets, transit and water 
supply. In a certain sense these are not 
committees at all, in that ordinarily they 
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do not meet. They really consist of a list 
of persons with more or less expert know!l- 
edge upon particular subjects, who agree to 
iurnish on request individual opinions on 
questions submitted to them by the secretary 
or others. Finally, the committee system in- 
cludes special committees on a great variety 
of subjects. 

As a consequence, the New York City 
Club is a militant organization. It lays the 
emphasis on campaign activities or, in other 
words, on getting results. Doubtless this 
is particularly appropriate in New York 
City, not so much because of the need as 
because of the almost inevitable character 
ot the membership of the club. While it is 
practically impossible to have the member- 
ship truly representative, nevertheless it 
includes an unusually large percentage of 
experts on municipal affairs, not only ad- 
ministrative heads of departments of New 
York City but also members of the staff 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Thus it is relatively easy in New York to 
secure evidence sufficient to warrant or to 
direct campaign activities. At the same 
time it is a comparatively impossible task 
to propagate civic ideas effectively by means 
of the personal contact of the members of a 
club. The newspaper is the means of reach- 
ing the masses, and the activities of a few 
influential and respected politicians often 
reach official circles more promptly and ef- 
fectively than would any other method of 
propaganda or education. There is much 
to be said for leaving the final control of 
the civic activities of the New York City 
Club where it is now, that is, in the hands 
of the Executive Committee, and subject to 
more or less autocratic determination. 


Semi-Autonomous Committees 


Whether city clubs should be as militant 
as the one in New York is a serious ques- 
tion. In Boston it is answered in the nega- 
tive and by emphasizing sociability and 
public discussion. The City Clubs of Balti- 
more, Boston, Cleveland and St. Louis do 
not advocate or oppose measures. As to 
the City Club of Chicago, George F. 
Hooker, Civic Secretary, writes: 

“The Club, as such, has, with one or two 
exceptions, taken no action in regard to any 
public measure, and the one or two exceptions 
were not of a particularly important or con- 
troversial character. The method by which 
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the Club acts is by creating civic committees, 
which committees then deal with public ques- 
tions in accordance with their own judgment 
and discretion, subject only to approval by the 
Public Affairs Committee of any such proposed 
action after it has been decided upon and be- 
fore it is actually taken. This approval by 
the Public Affairs Committee is not supposed 
to be based on the merits of the issues in- 
volved, but only on the question as to whether 
the committee dealing with these issues has 
considered them in a careful and thoro man- 
ner, has formulated its results in an effective 
and proper way, and has chosen appropriate 
steps for bringing such conclusions to bear in 
the manner desired by the committee. The 
theory is that the particular civic committee 
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spect to this subject by reason of such inves- 
tigation. 

“Of course, it is true that when a given com- 
mittee, either as a whole or by its chairman 
or one of its sub-committees, comes before the 
Public Affairs Committee—whose carefully 
chosen members represent a good deal of ac- 
quaintance with civic matters—requesting ap- 
proval for some proposed action, the Public 
\ffairs Committee often discusses with the 
civic committee or its representatives to some 
extent the merits of the issues involved, and 
this decision may lead to a modification of 
the judgment of the latter. The Public Af- 
fairs Committee, however, would never pre- 
sume to substitute its own judgment for the 
judgment of a civic committee in regard to 
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which investigates a subject and reaches a con- 
clusion is the body, and the only body, which 
has a right to give public advice upon this sub- 
ject on the basis of such investigation. It is 
not deemed proper that some other body, oc- 
cupying a higher status and having superior 
authority, should appropriate the work of the 
committee and give it forth as tho it were its 
own work. It is recognized that this proce- 
dure might at times bring greater weight to 
bear in favor of a given conclusion, but it 
would be the weight of authority rather than 
of intelligent acquaintance with the subject 
matter in question. It is also felt that the 
members of the group which investigates a 
subject are entitled to the public credit and 
confidence naturally attaching to them in re- 


the merits of a given issue, and there might 
be cases where the position of the Public Af 

fairs Committee would differ from that of the 
civic committee and yet where the latter would 
be permitted to carry out its proposal.” 

The Philadelphia City Club was organ- 
ized to discuss and advocate measures, but 
it has never taken action on measures. Its 
sub-committees of interested persons on va- 
rious subjects urge their views on the city 
government. Moreover, it is at the City 
Club of Philadelphia that many civic mat- 
ters have had their inspiration and origin. 
Berkeley, Cal., reports the same policy. 
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Committee Organization and Activities in 
Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee City Club aims “to study 
municipal affairs, to acquire and disseminate 
accurate information concerning the same, 
and generally to promote in a practical and 
effective way better social, civic and eco- 
nomic conditions.” Its work is carried on 
by means of the activities of committees, 
and by addresses and lectures, particularly 
in connection with the weekly luncheons. It 
tries to keep in touch with the thought of 
the day and with the work of municipal 
bodies. 

The committees work under the following 
rule adopted in 1912: 


“Resolved, That each committee be author- 
ized to take all proper action to secure the good 
of the city and of its people in the matter with 
which it is charged; provided that the right 
is reserved both to the Board of Governors 
and to the whole City Club to require any 
such committee to report to either of them 
and to carry out such policy or such direction 
as may by vote be given it; and in case a com- 
mittee be not urfanimous in any action, it shall 
report to the Board of Governors for instruc- 
tions. Each committee is authorized to co- 
operate at its discretion with similar commit 
tees from other bodies.” 


When provision was made for a civic 
secretary, he was made an ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees He is supposed to 
facilitate c operation between them and 
cooperate with them. The president says 
that these provisions insure reasonable lati- 
tude to committees for independent investi- 
gation and work, and also reasonable pro 
tection for the Club 

Committees have been appointed to 
consider the following topics: Building 
Laws and Inspection, City Charter, City 
Planning, City and County Purchases and 
Supplies, Civil Service, Cost of Living, 
County Administration, County Institutions 
and Buildings, Crime and Its Prevention, 
General City Affairs, Housing Conditions, 
legal Advisors, Moving Pictures, Munici- 
pal Engineering, Municipal Finance, Elec- 
tric and Steam Railways, Fire and Its Pre 
vention, Noise Abatement, Parks and Play 
grounds, Public Amusements and Morals, 
Public Buildings, Bridges and Natatoriums, 
Public Education, Public Health, Rivers 
and Harbors, School Affairs, Street Clean- 
ing and Garbage Disposal, Street Construc- 
tion, Street Lighting, Street Advertising, 
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Street Trades, Water Supply and Sewerage. 

These committees, with the assistance of 
the Civic Secretary, report on the subjects 
assigned to them for investigation. If the 
committee is unanimous, it may take action 
itself, subject to the possibility that the 
Board of Governors or the Club as a whole 
may veto the proposal to publi-h a report. 

The achievements of this club, as re- 
viewed in a pamphlet covering the years 
1913-1917, may be summarized by the fol- 
lowing headings and sub-topics : 


Economy and efficiency in city and county 
Secured the passage of a county finance law 
providing for a centralized budget system; 
supported civil service measures; aided in the 
adoption of a ten-year building program pro- 
viding adequate school facilities; campaigned 
for the present modern system of street light- 
ing; scrutinized bond issues and engaged in 
publicity work for and against them; made an 
inquiry into specifications for asphalt pave- 
ment; supported the movement for standardi- 
zation of salaries; lent aid to the movement to 
adopt better sanitary and street cleaning 
methods; endeavored to have passed amend- 
ments in the city charter providing home rule 
and the short ballot; supported the movement 
for city and county consolidation. 

Guarding and promoting the public welfare 
Supported vigorously the protection and puri- 
fication of the water supply; engaged in health 
census; endeavored to have unnecessary noises 
eliminated; gave considerable support to ade- 
quate recreation facilities; secured the passage 
of measures safeguarding public morals. 

Protecting the defective and unfortunate 
lhe problems of modern hospital conditions 
for the insane, improvements in methods of 
dealing with crime, unemployment and poverty 
were studied and investigated by the com- 
mittees. 

Educating public sentiment: Studies of 
many municipal questions were published and 
given publicity; the principles of the mayor- 
alty candidates were analyzed and tabulated 
for the public benefit; a survey of city planning 
needs was made; a conference of the civic or- 
ganizations in Milwaukee was held, etc. 

Weekly meetings are held at noon or in 
the evening of various days of the week 
thruout the autumn, winter and sp ing. 
These gatherings are addressed by noted 
civic workers from all parts of the country. 

The Club maintains rooms where luncheon 
is served daily. Rooms may be reserved in 
advance by members for luncheons, con- 
ferences or committee meetings. Evening 
meetings may also be held at the club rooms. 
Current newspapers and magazines are also 
kept on file. The Club has recently moved 
to new quarters with a dining-room having 
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a capacity of 200, a separate lounge, and an 
adequate office and committee room. 

The City Club of Milwaukee, like the 
Boston City Club, thus maintains club facil- 
ities, but unlike it, lays chief stress on the 
activities of committees rather than on pro- 
viding facilities where a large number of 
meet for an informal discus- 
In the future it 
the 


persons 


may 
will 


func- 


sion of civic affairs 


make an effort to combine two 


tions 
A Model Plan 


it is difficult, and unnecessary, for one 
whose study of city clubs is due to his work 


for the establishment of 2 city club in a 


certain city, to refrain from making sugges- 
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tions is clearly explained in the January, 
1917, number of the Proportional Represen- 
Review (Franklin Bank 
Philadelphia). Under such a 
election, the probability is that members of 


tation Building 
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Civic Work of Educational Institutions 





Developing A Civic Vision Thru the Schools 


By J. O. Gordon 


N the School of Commerce, of 
Ohio, Municipal Activities 


is the term applied to that part of Civics 


High 
Cleveland, 


which is purely local in character and which 
cannot well be brought out in a text-book, 
ince no two cities are alike in all features 
of local government. It is the aim in this 
department to so relate and localize the 
civic life of the city to the pupil that he 


will become conscious of an important re- 


lationship to his city in all of his conduct 
he it on the street, in the shop or office, ot 
in his home. It is intended to demonstrate 
that that is col 

stantly over him is none other than his own 


to him this civic power 


power, intelligently or unintelligently di- 


rected by those elected to represent him 
Che student is made to realize that soon 
he will be a voter, exercising all the rights 
that belong to a citizen. It is 
therefore, that 


essential, 


when he reaches that post 
of responsibility his views and estimates of 
the city’s opportunity to do for him and of 
his duty to his city shall be well established. 

Why the student’s home city is where it 
it is and what it is, is important, but more 
important still is the question of what it is 
to be. l'o know the high spots in the city’s 
history will aid the student to appreciate th« 
reasons for certain changes that have come 
from time to time and to understand 
Why 


an ordinary bridge gives way to an expen- 


about 


the reasons for changes yet to come 


sive viaduct that it may take vears to pay 
for, why a commonplace building must b« 
razed to make way for a commodious city 
hall, and why two- or three-story blocks are 
replaced by sky scraper office buildings, are 
subjects for discussion. Why one portion 
of a city is a residence community, one a 
shopping center, another a wholesale dis 


trict, and still another a manufacturing 


gy sec 


tion, are questions related to both civic and 


industrial life. 


lhe law-making body, the city council, is 
live subject to the student after he has 
attended a council meeting and seen 
for himself how an ordinance is presented, 
Who is to 
represent his ward in this law-making body 
is thereafter a real issue to him. Attention 
may be directed toward the newspaper for 
items of civic interest. The editorial, the 
most important part of the paper, may be 
made a topic for conversation and profitable 
class discussion. 

With an awakened interest in civic hap- 
penings, there comes to the student a sense 


O1ce 


debated, referred and passed, 


of pride in having his city a clean city, 
morally. His heretofore 
dogged obedience to the policeman, the city 
physician, the sanitary inspector and the of- 
ficers of enforcement generally turns to re- 
spectfin codperation. Not only is the muni- 


physically and 


cipal phase of the city’s organization stud- 
ied, but the investigation is carried into the 
various lines of charitable and benevolent 
work, both public and private. Hospitals are 
and their system of management, 
sources of revenue and general methods of 
extending their services to the public are 
investigated. Asylums, institutions for the 


visited 


care of defectives, and special schools are in- 
The plan of correction as applied 
to the criminal, the juvenile offender and 
the delinquent, as well as the court that 
hears the case and imposes the sentence, 
are investigated and reported to the class 
in the form of a committee report. 

No textbook is used, as the pupil depends 
upon the material gathered in his search of 
the subject. This material usually consists 
of reports, both verbal and printed, and 
what the student himself sees and from 


spected. 


which he must make his own deductions. 
lhe course in Local Industries, as pre- 

sented in the Cleveland High School of 

part 


Commerce, is that of commercial 
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geography relating to the home city and is 
intended to acquaint the student, thru pe: 
sonal visitation, with the industrial life of 
his city as exhibited in concerns of his own 
acquaintanceship and within reach of his 
home. The plan of study is similar to that 
followed in Municipal Activities. The class 
s divided into committees. These commit 
tees visit the leading industries as directed 
and present their findings to their class 
the form of verbal or written descriptio: 
[he railway and water shipping routes 
are investigated as far as the states they 
traverse are concerned, the cities they 
reach, and the general character of thei 
outgoing and incoming commerce. 
Committees sent to the factories and 
workshops are required to note the methods 
of supervision, conditions of employment 
metheds of sanitation and facilities for wel 
fare, as well as the materials used and the 
products made from these materials lo 
many of the students, at least, some o 
the raw materials may be entirely new 
lhe process of manufacture, the use of the 
product and to what markets it is sent, ar¢ 
important subjects of inquiry. The report 
may include the kind of office help used, 
tl 


wages paid to different classes of labor 


1e system of factory supervision and the 


Here is an opportunity to impress the stu 
dent with the meaning of overhead expense, 
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City Planning in 


In a recent bulletin of the City Club of 
New York, F. L. Ackerman, of the City 
Planning Committee, refers to the work of 
teaching city planning in the public schools 
of New York City. He says: 

‘A single experiment was tried in on 
of the schools of the city, the object of 
which was to determine what phases of cit 
planning were of interest to the student 
and to develop, if possible, the techniqu 
of presenting the subject. This experiment 
confirmed the original opinion that, with 
rare exceptions, the subject is too complex 
to handle as an isolated subject in the pub 
lic school. The papers which were pr 
sented suggesting rearrangement of their 
immediate neighborhoods indicated very 
clearly, however, that city planning was a 
subject of great interest to the children 
The broad principles of city planning should 
be made a subject for emphasis in the gen- 


h t “inl r 
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acl geography and 


“ation oft how we have 


vantages: or ethics 


ur daily life for examples 


1 


lating ethical principles 


to teach but half 
tud 


and to leave the studet 


t 


tot 


to the opportunities for improving the 


~9] 
Cal 


onditions of his city.” 





Chart-Making in the Ypsilanti High School 


By W. B. Arbaugh 


Superintendent, Public Schools, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


CIVIC exhibit, the _—- 
A first of its kind Ware none 

shown in Ypsilanti, / 
Mich., was recently pre 
pared by the members ot 
the Senior Civics class ot 
the high school under the 
supervision of the teacher 
Miss Ida E. Roberts. The 
purpose was not only to 
arouse the interest of th 


class in their own city, but 





to interest the citizens o 
the city in its civic life and 

to inform them of the cor 
ditions existing there. With \ 
their own cameras, commit 

tees went out to take pic 
tures not only of the beau 

tiful places, but also of the 


worst places in the city 

lhe Mayor and the mem 
bers of the City Council, as 
well as other prominent and 





proud citizens, were surprised to learn 
that the conditions photographed in 
the pictures existed not only in the 
outskirts, but in the very heart of 
their city. 
wo of the charts prepared by the 
students are reproduced on this page, 
the one above showing where the 
Ypsilanti taxpayer's dollar goes, the 
other, the causes of the city’s fire loss 
from May, 1916, to May, 1917 
These threw a bit of light upon the 
subject, and some who thought they 
were burdened with taxes found they 
were not paying as much as the tax- 
payers of many other cities. 
The industrial life wa's 





TRICTLY PREVENTAS PARTLY PREVENTAB also represented thru a 
rive Crrmmens 49% & ecevarmemn (Mt complete exhibit of the 
’ As “5 ~ Con ®t) ~ re %t a 
on a ee mines ~ Fayre Finns tan products of the manufac- 
tarerae G5 3 readme hosed turing industries of the 
Rvesia~ ao Lirree (GF Srovrancous Comm . : te 
a ermcire=-Casssee theepis® City, The year’s work 
oe ae ee aon proved a great help in 


preparing the students for 
their duties as citizens. 
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City Burns House for Health of 
Community 


thirty years which 
and in addition 


four other persons 


ipplied, burning the 


end of this nest o 


thorities saw the 
It was a pleasure to know 


cular troubles. 
that the citizens in general were entirely in 
accord with the action of the city 


Municipal Publication Saves Money 


for City 


Ounto.—We hav e 
Seve suces ic 
establisl ( 
‘ el Ol ( a 
t { 
pis . t he 
rd 
ctl ’ . 
sine 
I ce t 
ertisement ( 16 
the loc ( é 
S m tiie 
Rure of Ii nad 
cted by the City Clerl 
rmer newspaper m 
{ { t S ( ntet ( 
; f / { ‘ 
he supervision of the ine 
tion of a rec 
cuments 
, 
the P ) ' 
he city of Ce les 
te $72,000 « < 
/ 
ylumbus CWS] 1 S 
sts of 1915, the ve ‘ 
tablishment of T7/ 
sented an expenditure ot 
100 In I9I0 the printing « ‘ 
City Bulletin were $3,708.91 


the superviso1 : 
stamps for mailing publicatiot 
| a] litures for th 
ihe total expenditures ( the 
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The earnings of The City Bulletin for 


10 


are set down 


1 
ssified as follows 


rdin 


rove 


n City \ 


her legislative ste 


fu 
ances, resolutions, 
ment work, $3,757,160; advertising bills 


at 


bscriptions, $194 


nst bond issue 


nd 


t 


the 1916 report of 


$4,993.32, which is 


advertising charged 
s for publication of 


notices, etc., On im- 


11 


1 } 
nti mpletion I 


ps, $1,042.16 


the Bureau of In- 


iation and Publicity this reference is 
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Salt Lake City Protects Police 
as Well as Traffic 
SaLt Lake City, Utan.—tTraffic signals 
ire recognized as absolutely necessary at 
points of maximum traffic in practically 
every large city. In Salt Lake City we 





recrettah) + +) - alumbire fl _ i 
a regrettable Ta _t at the Columbu have aimed to protect the traffic police tron ‘ 
ying public has failed to take the interest ba dere : oe 
p : oe accidents which are numerous at crossings 
il publicat that it should receive : 
ent that taxpayers are willing to allow where the y are required to stand at the 
ties of their municipal corporation to pass junction and direct trafic from the street 
ded, evincing no great desire to int level. In spite of constant precautions and , 
selves of d ls in which the ould d eat = 
nnee OS. Gem 1 which they should | care on the part of the officers on duty, the) 
e than i rdinary interest This ' . “0 
; condition is caneanek. sie eae ’ are always in danger of being run down by 
t vever, al Colur iS appears t some careless driver For this reason we 
‘ r offender th her cities.’ ive arranged our traffic signals so that 
ter two unsuccessful attempts to secure the man on duty will be at the corner ot 
d class uiling ivileges from the the street while the active signal will b 
Mhce De tment i third atte: the center of the crossing. 
this year resulted in the approval of The “Crow’s Nest,” as we call the sta 
catio1 This privilege will warrant tion where the traffic officer is located, is a 
g in postage tor IQI7 Of at least $300 stand 11 feet from base to extreme top, 
1916 carrying a canopy which is 5 feet in dian 
. ©: E. DITTMER eter, adjusted on a swivel so that it may be 
charge, Bureau of Information and Publicity, “ aA 
Clerk’s Office moved into any position to adequately pro 
° 
. 
> 





rHE 


SALT LAKE CITY TRAFFIC SIGNAL AND “CROW’S NEST” 
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tect the officer from the direct rays of the THE CITIZENS, TAXPAYERS & PUBLIC 


























sul PAY US FOR OUR SERVICES. 
\ red box, located about 5 feet above —__¢ > 
e platform on which the officer stands, is THEY ARE OUR EMPLO. ERS. 
tached to the iron pole carrying the wires a ee 
the street railway company. A handle THEREFORE 
eneath the box is thrown to one side or the 1- BE COURTEOUS in your TREATMENT F THE PUB 
ther to give the desired signal, red o1 2- AVOID CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT 4n0 THus £ 
“ NATE POSSIBLE CRITICISM OF Ty Emp Yee 
reen, in the standard at the center of the 3- BE ACCURATE w your Reeort 
ossing. As shown in the illustration, the AND 
fic signal is an iron pedestal surmounted ee 
square box containing the lights. The Private PROPERTY FOR DEPARTMENT WORK 
destal is 28 feet high from base to top, S- BE EFFICIENT w Lavine our Work « 
. : : : se - MEN ANO MATER ALS 
feet of which is made of corrugated iron 6- PROTECT CITY PROPERTY From Mis-use 
é he square box at the top has two BY EMPLOYEES om OuTSICERS 
rcular holes at each side thru which the 7- MAINTAIN GOOD ORDER ww ano asour 0 
red and green lights show. Above these is ee ee a ee 
he “Fire Stop” signal, which is operated - . pon gle teen oon aden 
) the central fire alarm office. This 9-A PLACE IS PROVIDED ror evervrnine: See Mma 
stops all trathe at intersecting streets in the ree ee ae eee Srenert PLS 
ith of the fire apparatus as soon as an o> BE PROMPT w ip oan ing anag oe — 
rm is received. 
lhe small, rectangular lights seen on th« COPY OF BLUEPRIN1 [SPI 
le about 5 feet from its base are four red iesegr ts _— cage Notas de 
) \I iS, NEW \ ( 
risms which are lighted from 7 P. M. 
7 A. M. to warn approaching vehicles of The smaller illustration ac 
the location of the signal item shows this print with 
hoe ¥ — ge points for city employes 
[he same Brooklyn Rapid 
tin, which should hav: ice 
= WATER e contained an article on accident 
DEPARTMENTS This, too, was most pertinent whet 
ranged for our work. 
In the Department of Water Suppl 
Blueprinted Advice for City the intention to have particular care ¢ 
Employes to all accidents, whether the Department 
New York, N. Y.—Some time ago a bul directly interested at the time 
letin of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- tographs are taken, statements of compet 
pany came to hand containing an article witnesses collected, appraisals of da 
written by one of the employes covering the made, and the city’s Law Department 
subject of the duty of the car men to the’ vised so that it may take th 
traveling public. It strengthened an idea necessary to protect the cit [1 
long held by the writer that many city em this seemingly good system, it o 
plovyes do not recognize that they are em- happens that the first notice « 
ploved by the citizens and taxpayers, who is received when a damage suit is file 
directly pay them their wages thru the City the Finance or the Law Department 
Paymaster. ifter its occurrence On a unt 
The outcome of a second reading of the time that has elapsed, the statements 
article was a blueprint 8% inches by 11 men are confused, witnesses mav not 
inches containing ten points to be consid- available, samples of defecti 
ered and followed by the working forces of may have been lost it the junk pile 
the Department of Water Supply, Gas and conditions changed and 
Electricity. These blueprints were distrib- damages may now be impossible 
uted to our district headquarters, read to the These cases occur because the m« 
men on the day issued, and now occupy a_ charge of the work at the time thin] 


prominent place on the men’s bulletin board. the property owner did not “kick” at the 
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ACCIDENT REPORT FORMS. 
FRIENDS —NoT ENEMIES. 





THERE APPEARS TO BE APERIOD WHEN MEN FEEL THAT AN 


ACCIDENT 


REPORT IS AN ENEMY:— SOMETHING TO BE AVOIDED, IF POSSIBLE, 
WHENEVER AN ACCIDENT OCCURS. 


EVERY UNREPORTED ACCIDENT IS 


AN ACCUSATION AGAINST EVERY 


MAN WORKING IN THE DISTRICT WHERE THE ACCIDENT OCCURRED. 


THE CITY, HAVING NO REPORTS UPON WHICH TO INVESTIGATE, OBVIOUSLY 
COULD NOT EVEN DETERMINE WHETHER THE CITY WAS RESPONSIBLE OR NOT. 


EVERY ONE OF THESE UNREPORTED CASES ALSO MEANS THAT THE City 
WOULD HAVE DIFFICULTY IN DEFENDING ITSELF AGAINST A CLAIM, BECAUSE 
IT HAD NO FACTS FROM ITS OWN RECORDS WITH WHICH IT COULD CHECK 


UP THE STORY OF THE CLAIMANT. 





ACCIDENT REPORT FORMS ARE YOUR FRIENDS. 
THEY PROTECT YOU FROM UNJUST BLAME. 


THEY PROTECT 
THEY GIVE FACT. 
ANOTHER ACCID. 


t CITY FROM UNJUST CLAIMS. 
‘ICH HELP TO PROTECT AGAINST 





REPORT 


A GOOD REMINDER FOR EVERY CITY 


SHOPS 


time the cellar 
a break in the 


was flooded when there was 
main, that this one 
property owner is good-natured and will not 
file a claim for damages, and so the matter 


water 


can be forgotten. 
be mentioned. A 


Another instance might 
foreman thinks when a 
falls into a cut because of defective 
planking that, since his gang helped the ani- 
mal out and the driver thanked them pro- 
Tusely 


horse 


for their help, the owner will not 
come to the city for damages when his horse 
lame. Consequently, the 


v0es incident is 
forgotten. 

lhe accident notice, reproduced herewith, 
when posted in blueprint on the bulletin 
board, endeavors to keep before the men the 
fact that the accident reports protect them 
as well as the city and that from each acci- 
dent report some lesson can be learned to 
prevent its recurrence 

HENRY B. MACHEN, 


Borough Engineer, Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity 


MPLOYI 
NEW 


ACCIDENT. 


POSTED IN WATER DEPARTMEN1 
YORK CITY 
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Diplomacy Rids City of Privies 
Without Prosecution 
Wayne, Inp.—The presence of 
over 3,000 privy vaults in a city of 70,000 
is not an enviable situation for any health 
department to combat. This, however, was 
our problem in Fort Wayne, and _ the 
method of accomplishing their abolishment 
was simple and effective. 

We adopted for our motto, “Do as you 
would like to be done by.” 


Fort 


Then, as a be- 
ginning, we secured the passage of a city 
ordinance providing for the abolishing of 
all privy vaults within 50 feet of a resi- 
dence. After working under this ordinance 
for several months, we proved to the City 


i a ll  § oo 
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Council that there were great from necessal reconstruction I idditions 
but that another ordinance more specific needed for proper toilet . e 
vould be of even greater aid in our work itted the building of so-called fr 
We then secured the passage of an ordi- root” toilets in the back vards ees 
ince making all vaults in the city a nuis- iutomatic flushing toilets ( e as 
ince Since then we have worked success nstalled in the houses, but are cheaper t 
fully under the new ordinance No. 737, build These accomplishe fri the sani 
which reads, in part, as follows: tary point of view, all that we ld wis} 
oO ‘ Pron ; Privy Va P that there were no object 
’ \ 4 
I v { the r erection 
= t ( 
( Wayne, Ind., that he elimin iti 
’ ' + + 7 1 
sae gg ¢ iuits in the c t 
t nt earance oO the ‘ tl 
, 5 f ‘ short time t 
; ake Aa ' 
: ecessal speaks 
° ‘ ng device so t | for the ethod of 
. It at al 1 
he ci tment an cn 
Phat » eutetton on 5 spirit of the general 
« “< l he r 
N ember 1 ‘ y the operty h Id y 
“i t ce ] t T IT ( { 
‘ stat 
ere 1s s + + 
t iter t 
ting thi nance be fine City Regulates Medical Advertise- 
$1 ments 
1 New YorK N \ \t th 
\s yet we have not made a complete su ale , K, +N. aEN 
- ‘ 41 . \ T 4 ae 
vey of the whole city, but we estimate that ‘ - York Legisla : 

. , — ’ . , 4 nenhihitina ae oe 
there are in the neighborhood of 1.7 vassed prohibiting the p cat ( 

; ; ARE ae —_ 1 A een a oe 
vaults remaining. Our method of going quack” medical advertisements with ( 
to work was to divide the city into 77 purely state The city of New Yor being the 
irbitrary districts for purposes of record rgest in the state and supporti1 o the 
ind list all vaults in each district Then est number of newspapers and periodi 
1 notice specifying time limit was served 1S Most vitally affected by this leg 

. . . ’ }? 99 fF +} . sctrs af 1 4] 
on the people in the district and at the end 2s ise of this we have distr ‘ 
of the time specified in the notice we would the city mimeographed copies of the 
. * ° ; ith t 11 - Thats thot 
reinspect the district, recording all co na et introductio h 
pleted and incompleted work. Followin t re effective 
this we would serve a second notice, if ne passage ol this WW I te 
necessary, spe cifving a shorter time for the fact that the misrept 
1 . ° . ‘sn 1 he 1 . 1 see _ 
completion of the work than allowed in the ed by quacks and uns 
first. manufacturers constituted 
2 _ » . } ~7 nNenAti r } ] lth 
The effect of not rushing the work i: obstacles encountered by healt! 
. +4 e 7 17 ] ] T y UW ' h TT) » 1; 
r any locality was productive of a great dea ith citad g with venereal diseas 
of good will toward the department. W< lowing paragraph is from the | 
knew that these vaults could not all be ri ecame eitective on September 1g 
moved in one or two years, consequently lvertisements relati 
, when, after serving a notice to the property . Whoeve gr ecapher 
owner to eliminate the vault within thirty ie ; lin 
fr - . - . T » 1Te¢ 4 t 
days, if he asked for an extension of tim : “Re Rhee aa ’ 


cone re 

and furnished a reasonable excuse, such as_ ease, lost manhood, lost. vitalit mpot 

pavement, sewer or sidewalk assessments, ‘ I weakness, semin 

we would extend the time another sixty or 

ninety days. nipeind EN hia 
These measures led to the installation of pers r persons 


proper toilet facilities in a great mar lace RB, 1 intormatt treat 
a ‘ bien t ench di: r 
houses. Because of the great expense, par , ; ' , 
( t may he 
ticularly in the smaller houses, due to the oa ad up ‘ 





shal e | | \ . ent for not 
1 ’ | 
nt ¢ of not less 
t ] S r , +} dre« 
} + < risor 
ection A t y] 
treat ‘ 
" t tte , 
¢ ! ‘ ‘ t 
t tment ( r 
‘ ] rtise ent 
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( n fron power take-off in the trans- 
nission. The pump has a capacity of about 
gallons per minute against a 350-foot 
The test pressure is 100 pounds per 
e incl ch is readily maintained by 

he centrifugal 
On this equipment we have installed a 


meter, which is by-passed around the 


-harge side of the pump, 
ind which is used when testing a main 
here the ditch has already been backfilled 


ains laid by the city of Chi- 


cago are laid by the city’s own gangs, a 









































H 
} MOTOR TRUCK AND APPARATUS FOR TESTING WATER MAINS, CHICAGO, ILI 
small part of the mains, anuut 15 to 20 miles 
per year, being laid by contractors. The 
CITY ENGINEERS same test is applied to all this work. Asa 
rule, the mains are filled from the city pres- 
sure, and the gate valves closed, isolating 
the section to be tested. Che operator then 
A Portable Centrifugal Pump for takes the suction for his pump from the 
Testing Water Mains nearest water plug or from a tap in the 
Cuicaco, It The need of portable ap valve basin. The test pressure is applied 
paratus to test newly laid water mains for hy the pump to 100 pounds per square inch, 
leakage in Chicago led to the equipment of ind if the ditch is open, the joints are in- 
a 34-ton motor truck with the apparatus — spected by the operator. If the ditch is not 
described below. We test our mains under open, a meter is used to measure the pos- 
hydraulic pressure soon after they are laid sible leakage in the main. Practically all 
and before the trench has been backfilled, jobs are tested with the ditches open. 
if possible. When the trench is still open With this equipment we have solved the 
it is easier to find the exact location of a problem of quickly testing mains and there- 
leak than when the pipes have been covered. hy saving time and money. 
We have mounted a centrifugal pump on JOHN ERICSON, 
the motor truck and drive it with a silent City Engineer 
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HAULING DUNK FROM THE PARK 
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Park Authorities Perform Ele- 

phantine Task 
— Park 
frequently called upon to under- 
with 


WasHINGTON, D. ( authorities 
are quite 
take connection 
daily the 
which the officials of the National Zodlogi- 
cal Park at Washington, D. C., have expe- 
rienced removal of the 
“Dunk,” an Indian elephant. 


feature of a 


novel tasks in their 


work, and one of most unusual 


Was the body ot 


\fter many years as a cir- 
cus, Dunk was presented to the Zodlogical 
Park by James E. 
\dam Forepaugh Shows, on April 30, 1891, 
to spend his declining years, and there he 


Cooper, proprietor of the 


became a familiar figure to the many vis- 
the park. Last March a 
fall caused a broken shoulder, and, as there 


itors to serious 


OUT 


ro HIS HEARSE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


was no possible hope for his recovery 


to kill him 
accomplished by a bullet from 
rifle, but, 
death, seven additional shots were us¢ 


became necessary 


in order to make certain otf 1s 
Relieving the pain of the beast by taki eg 


his life was far easier than the task that 
confronted his keepers when they began to 
make arrangements for the disposal of his 
\ local trucking firm was called o1 
the block and tackle the 


huge carcass was hauled from the house 


body 
ind with use of 
thru the large yard to the roadw 
placed on a Packard motor truck, sl 
Another large motor truck 
it to the road, 


and the 


one illustration. 
was used to drag the beast o1 
as shown in the other ill 
carcass was then hauled onto one truck by 
two others, each 
When it is taken into consideration that 
the elephant weighed over 12,000 pounds 


it will be seen that the task of c 


pulling on a separate lin 


irting him 


off was as difficult as it was unusu 





REMOVAL OF DUNK FROM 


THE 


NATIONAIT 


ZOOLOGICAL PARK 
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A Novel Shade for Park Lamps 


(nuicaco, In The glare of modert 
hen erected near dwel ings 18 olten 
e « o! ic inno ce | complaint 
the part of near-by tenants. The Com 
( of Lines 1 Parl Chi igo, trie 
< et oO n ] s e ott 

( | é ds | sing the old sche 

the ne side of the out: 

( ry] duced such unsight 
pearing globe that the practice was pr 
ited as far as possible nd special p< 
it required when done. [Experiments with 
minum paints were made, but the result 

vere scarcely any better, altho the appeal 


nee of the globe was somewhat improved 
By the use of opaque paints the illumina 


tion is entirely cut off from the dwelli 

















EFFECTIVE SHADE PREVENTS GLARE IN 
NEAR-BY RESIDENCES 


Vor. XVII, No. 5 


ide of the light. This is not the real aim 
such devices; they should be constructed 
solely with the idea of removing the glar« 
nd still leaving sufficient illumination. 
rther experiments with reflectors brought 

e present method of treatment. 


} oh. I 


\ disc of polished metal, bent to fit the 
as closely as possible, is supported by 
ipright which is clamped to the neck of 
bulb by a circular strap. Both the strap 
the upright are padded with asbestos 
ked in shellac wherever the lamp and 
e supports are in contact The accom- 
ing illustration shows the bulb with the 
reflector, the globe having been removed. 
th the globe on, the shade is invisible 
ring the day, and at night, on account of 
he almost perfect diffusion of the Alba 
lass of the globe, the shade casts a rather 
hese shades cost about 


nts apiece and are made in our own 


h Phe re readily installed in about 
‘ 1 cs 
C. H. SHEPHERD 
] t 1 Engines t Commissioners of Lincoln 
Park 
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A Small Park to Surround Grit 
Chambers 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Realizing that the 
effective reduction of odors about sewage 
treatment works is not the only considera- 
tion from the esthetic standpoint, we have 
made plans to beautify the grounds of the 
proposed grit chamber appurtenant to the 
Frankford intercepting sewer in Philadel- 
phia, to make them attractive to visitors. 
It is believed that grit chambers of the de- 
sign adopted here can be operated with a 
minimum of offensive odors, hence there is 
no reason that the site should not be par- 
tially used as a park. 

The site for the new grit chambers is 
north of Kensington Avenue near Frank- 
ford Creek, and contains slightly less than 
half an acre. The grit chambers to be 
erected will cost approximately $150,000. 
here are to be three compartments in the 
chamber connecting the inlet and outlet 
sewers, so arranged that any two may be 
used, permitting the third to be out of ser- 
vice for cleaning. Coarse screening is to 
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e used to remove the larger material be relating to each road. One highway re- 
fore it can enter the grit chambers ct greater and heavier traffic tha 
lhe accompanying illustration shows th nother, and the drainag« etter 
site with the propose | landscape reature e other, so t t each 
which will make the plant attractive and bv itself 
add one, tho small, park to the many withi el is plet th the t 
the City cents ft 25, Cf S 
HESTER E. ALBRIGH cubic yards at the pit. Th 
Er t Surv ( istributed th tl erage ha 

















ARTISTIC TREATMENT OF GROUNDS SURROUNDING SEWAGE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA 








for three-quarters of the county is only 1 


COUNTY o miles, and for the remainder about 
miles. 
- ENGINEERS fhe wensl sacthed of cons 




















Effective Use of Road Machinery — ee ee ee 
on Gravel Roads Seg seat geaahager OP iien eines 

Woopstock, McHenry Counry, I orader | soing over the 

There are about 1,006 miles of public high ihle the traffic ‘ds o 

ways in McHenry County and most of thes ravel until the wv ef | 

are of gravel construction. All of the mat f the ravel at the 

traveled highways have been graveled onc: ( t of the e th } 

and most of them many times t is useless ind the remaindse 

to make a lengthy statement of the number road as they work to the surface 

of times a road has been graveled for com- pelieved that the profus se p 

parison because of the different conditions would, in a measure, mak p tor the 





ee 
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greater part of the evils of improper drain- 
age and grading in the original building of 
the road It did make a better surface than 
the natural surface of the road and was 
satisfactory for horse-drawn vehicles for 


most of the year 


Since automobile trathc has become so 
general it 1s found that the binder of the 
gravel is blown out during the dry months 
and in wet weather the gravel is displaced 


and pushed and thrown to the sides of the 
road by automobiles, allowing the formation 
of ruts and holes which collect water and 


damage the road Each spri yr it Is Our 
practice to go over the road with a light 
grader and push the gravel back into the 
holes and onto the crown of the road, but 
this does not stay in place. \ny attempt to 
run the blade of the grader low enough to 


cut down to the bottom of the holes and 


ruts results in the oTa ler's sliding over the 


surface and doing nothing but loosening the 
stones, instead of cutting to a smooth sui 
ace, Chis leaves the road ro igh and wavy 
Last fall, the highway commissioners of 
one of our wealthier towns bought a _ 1o- 
ton gas roller with a scarifier attached. By 
using the scarifier they were able to loosen 
the top few inches of the surface so that 
the grader could cut down to a smooth 
surface, and ther the material rolled per 
fectly. Only a few pieces of road have 
been repaired with this outfit as yet, but 
the results in all cases have been excellent 
he working speed of the outfit is about 
two miles an hour. In some places it has 
been necessary to pull the scarifier over the 
same portion of the road twice before the 
surface was sufficiently loosened to grade 
well. The best results have been accom- 
plished when there has been one man on 
the roller and another on the scarifier to 
raise and lower it to best suit the condition 
of the road, instead of setting the scarifier 
it one elevation. The scarifier has seven 
teeth, will cut a strip 4 feet wide, and cost 
9450. 

Some townships have realized that the 
best part of the road material is thrown out 
when large cobblestones and boulders are 
taken out of the pit, so they have installed 
crushers to use on at least part of the 
gravel for their main roads. The crushed 
material consolidates far quicker and better 
and the wagons and autos will use the road 
much sooner as a result. It has been found 
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even with this better material that ruts are 
formed after a while, because all vehicles 
insist on taking the same path. The road 
is so well compacted by this time that it is 
impossible for the orader to handle it, so a 
scarifier has to be used to reshape the road. 
(he cost of crushing gravel is about 35 
cents per yard, which, added to the cost of 
the material itself, gives a total of 45 cents 
per vard on the wagons. This is the cost 
of 4 yards of pit-run gravel, hence many 
loubt the economy of crushing However, 
the wagons are able to haul three wagon- 
miles of material extra per day thru crush- 
ing, because no time is lost in throwing 
out the large stones, and it is the hauling 
that is the larger item of cost. The road 
ompacts so much better and quicker that 
the slight extra cost is well worth while. 
\ll the 10-foot state-aid roads were built 
of crushed gravel last vear The gravel 
was placed 12 inches thick hetween side 
hoards held in place by heavy iron spikes, 
ind then a spike-tooth harrow was used to 
he road. The surface packed in a 
very short time and was excellent, the only 


drag t 


objection being that the crown was shaped 
a little too high. The cost of these roads 
was about $6,000 per mile, which is ap- 
proximately one-half the cost of the con- 
‘rete roads. The interest on the difference 
in cost will pay the cost of maintenance for 
many years under the present conditions 
of traffic in this locality. 
C, L. TRYON, 


County Superintendent of Highways 
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Power Sprayers Combat Gypsy 
and Browntail Moths 

Newton, Mass.—By the use of modern 
methods, high-power spraying machines 
and constant vigilance, we have been able 
to rid many sections of Newton of the rav- 
ages of gypsy and browntail moths. At the 
present time the browntail is practically a 
negligible factor, but the gypsy moth in- 
festation has gained slightly in some sec- 
tions, owing to conditions unfavorable to 
the most effective spraying last spring 


The lack of sufficient experienced labor 
for our work has made it necessary to carry 
more men on the payroll than would have 
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been needed il experienced 


This lar 


help could have 


peen secured ve! payroll neces- 


sitated higher charges for spraying, and 
there have been som« complaints on this 


in the pric 


ot lead n no s ill amount to the pro 
yrtiol cl é » each property owner tot 
the ¢ I the eq ent. 
O od of making it possible to ef 
tectively treat all property within the city 
e¢ riticised | some people because 
tf the early date we have set for the con 
yletion of work by the property owners 
lhis s made necessary because we are 
not allowed to enter private property for 
the purpose of winter work on the eggs and 
nests of the gypsy and browntail moths un 
til the expiration of the date set in the no 
tice We have purposely set it early in 
orde r to enabl re Of the 


~ 


us to take advanta 
good weather in the early fall. This is to 
in general, 


work 


conditions 


the best interest ol the public 


d so we ntinue to along 


an 
these 


lines The early 
were very adverse for effective spraying, 


spring 

as there were either rains or a high wind 

practically every day during the season. 
One of our small 


power sprayers Was 





HIGH-POWER SPRAYER 
TOPS OF 


REACHES 
TALLEST TREES 
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EFFECTIVE SPRAYING 


: 7 
mounted on an old truck and 


tageously tor emergency work thruout the 


‘ } ] } , ] 
CiEvs Chis coul pe used il ess expense 


than the large, high-powered sprayer a 


materially reduced the cost for the small 
estates Che actual cost of runni OY the 
smaller outfit was about one-sixth that of 
the larger, and, whereas it takes i little 
more time to do an e | amount 


i 

it does not take six times as long, and th 
work is really more efttciently done. 
h-powered sprayer, thre Ving i he 


hie 
stream with great force, can reach thi 


of big trees, but on small and 


j 


trees its very force defeats its object, as in 


many cases the leaves re tort from the 
trees and the stream a 
ing leaves to such an extent that the poisor 


will not stick and dry on the leaves, which 





naturally reduces its effectiveness We 
figure that the high-power sprayer used 

the smaller trees wastes about one-half of 
the poison on the trunk, limbs and ground 


\s shown in the illustrations, however, we 
feel that 
than valuable for the work on the tall trees 


WILLIAM A. COLTON, 


the high-power sprayer is mor: 
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Police Powers for Fire Inspectors 
KANSAS City, Mo. In the past there has 
been some trouble in enforcing the several 
hundred fire ordinances of Kansas City 
The responsibility of enforcing them has 
rested in the Division of Fire Warde 
which is a fire pfevention bureau in charge 
of the Fire Chief, but enforcement was 
y times very tardy, due to the lack « 
police power. 
Because of this difficulty the Commo 


Council, on the recommendation of the fire 


chief, passed an ordinance on April 19, 


1917, vesting the fire warden with the 


necessary police power to force compliance 


with the fire laws. 


The essence of the new ordinance is as 


stated above. and following is the full text 


W he ve e« 1 n of the I e War 
= inspectors eT 
( ' s ted ri ces 
h s ( g t e pre t c 
re fir | War r f 1 s 4 
R n ‘ 
; t ir it ‘ s a 
M ( i g irisd i i 
‘ tice s é ge 
s v If ar persor tion s 
| fa neglect or refus f the 
t n co ince s tice 
w s y be ssc t the <« 
i ! pe 1 r corporatic f such \ 
lat f notice had not been served; and the 
failure, negiect r refusal of such persor firm or cor 
poration to respond to such notice, as aforesaid, may 
be taken into consideration by the court in the fixing 
of any fine which may be assessed for such violatior 


lhe Kansas City newspapers carried long 
stories regarding the new police power of 
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the Fire Warden and his assistants just 
subsequent to the passage of the ordinance. 
business men, who formerly became ob- 
streperous when ordered to clean up their 
premises, are now more than anxious to 
ymply with all orders issued from the Fire 
Warden's office. They realize that failure 
comply means the serving of a fire war- 
den's police court summons and the privi- 
ege of appearing the following day in po- 
court to explain to the municipal judge 
their reasons for maintaining a fire hazard 
violation of the ordinances of the city. 
lhe ordinance has the particular virtue 
of increasing the effectiveness of the prose- 
cution in point of time Instead of the old 
rocedure, consulting the city counselor as- 
signed to the municipal court, making an 
lication for a warrant, then waiting for 
e police department to serve it on the 


defendant or violator, the fire inspectors 
re vested with the authority to serve the 
police court summons immediately upon 
finding that a violation of the law exists. 
his cuts red tape and saves two days in 
ost cases. 

\nother good feature is that it eliminates 
all arguments with business men and other 
citizens. A fire inspector, when it becomes 
necessary, writes in the data on the sum- 
mons form, which is reproduced herewith 
in somewhat reduced form, serves it upon 
the defendant, and files the stub with the 
clerk of the Municipal Court docket in or- 
ler that the case may be properly upon the 
court docket. All that remains for the in- 
spector to do is to be present on the day 
mentioned in the summons, testify as the 
prosecuting witness, and the judge of the 


Sent to Court ‘ Served upon defendant. 
Ne - | OFFICIAL NOTICE Wiiciaietetiasicican 
' 
Kaeneas City, Mo., — 191 oe OFFICE OF 
' 
Defendant FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Address : Kansas City, Mo., . a 
, 
lesued - eS ; Te ..--.- - ++ se--see-e0-+-.Defendant 
+ You are hereby notified to appear before the Municipal Judge in Division No 
Keturnable ‘ ; ..191 ‘ : 
: » Municipal Court, located at 
Violation ~ | Kansas City, Mo., at 8:30 o'clock in the forenoon, on the ...._... dey 
' 
: Gicew -191 , to anewer a charge made ageinst you by 
, Fire Warden, of the Fire Department. on behalf of 
Fire Department ; ' Kansas City, for violation of Ordinance No. ------..0f Kansas City, relating 
+ to prevention of fire or danger of fire, and upon your failure to appear at the time 
lesued by : ; and place herein mentioned, you are liable to a warrant or summons in accordance 
5 with ordinance of Kansas City, Missouri, No. 20066, a copy of which is shown herewith 
=_— : Dated at Kansas City, Mo., on this . day of .... _.. 194 
‘ 
Fore Warden ° Fire Warden 
' 


POLICE COURT SUMMONS FOR THOSE DELINQUENT IN FIRE PREVENTION 
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court is privileged to 
take care of the case as 


} 


he deems advisable. 
A great deal of the 
redit for the success of 


ordinance must 
to tl 
judges of Municipal 
Courts No. 1 and No. 2, 
fred W. Coon and Jo- 
seph TF: Kiernan All 
tried these 


the 


be given 


new 


ie two 


before 
the last 
and a half have 


Casts 


judges in year 
resulted 


favor of 

















in decisions in 

the fire department, and 

the fines for the defend- Ce 

ants have been in ac- — as 

cordance with the seri- 

ousness of the offense. HEALTHY, VIGOROUS EXERCISE MAKES FOR MORE ENEI 
rhe more general GETIC FIREMEN IN GARY, IND 

adoption of ordinances 

granting police power to departments en local company at reduced price. c¢ 

trusted with fire inspection work would us $148. The paint and wire screen « 


work wonders in the reduction of the fire 
losses, as the citizens would then realize the 
their The ordi- 
nance will, however, be of little use if the 
summons do not result in prompt and ade- 
quate action thru the Municipal Courts. 

JOHN C. EGNER, 


re ( 
+ + 


seriousness of offenses. 


A Concrete Handball Court for 
Firemen 

Gary, INp.—For several years it has been 
my idea that firemen should be provided 
with adequate opportunity for healthful, 
vigorous exercise. Pool playing and card 
playing are excellent pastimes, but do not 
help the men to keep in the best of condi- 
tion. With this in mind, I sought a solution 
in a site for a handball and volley ball court. 
A plot of land opposite the central station, 
35 by 65 feet, was secured thru the kind of- 
fices of Capt. H. S. Norton, of the Gary 
Land Company. The supports for the side 
and back walls shown the illustration 
are telephone poles, which we got for the 
asking. 


in 


The lumber was bought from the 


$30 more, making a total of $178 for th 


construction of the court. Not one cent 
this was paid by the city, which did, hi 
ever, contribute some tean ing and the sé 
of a 6-ton gas roller for consolidating t 
ground. 

In 1914 and 1915 we had a cinder « 
but it turned out to be too soft for our 
poses. In 1916 we used a macada 
with a tar filler, but this gave way undet 
the scrappy games played. Early this year 
the local agent for the Universal Portland 
Cement Company donated 52 barrels of ce 
ment, and from this we made one of tl 
best courts possible for these games. he 
balls bounce true and fast, and the met 
have great games of hand and volley bal 
In the winter we will flood the court and 
thereby secure a small but good skating 
rink. 

I truly believe that such games as thes« 


increase the efficiency of the men and keep 


them in condition far more than the indoor 
games so generally used to while awa 
spare time. 


ADAM SEIFERT 
istant Fire ( 

















Town Planning for “After the War” 
in Dundee, Scotland 


OW that our first National army has 
begun its training for service over- 


seas, the question arises as to what 
preparations shall be taken for its return 
when the war is ended. Will adequate hous- 
ing accommodations be available for the 
hundreds of thousands of men who will re- 
sume normal pursuits after the great fight 
for democracy has been won? 

In Great Britain a government grant ag- 
gregating $100,000,000 is planned, to be 
made available after the termination of the 
war, as an aid to local housing developments 
thruout the country. In some of the cities 
the selection of land suitable, for housing 
the working classes and plans for the layout 
of the land and types of houses to be erected 
are already receiving careful consideration. 
\n interesting example of this work, in 
which the codperation of American city 
planners and architects is desired, is under 
way in Dundee, Scotland. THE AMERICAN 
Ciry has received for publication a letter 
from H. Abert Johnson, American Consul 
in Dundee, to Secretary of State Lansing, 
reading as follows: 


“I have the honor to transmit herewith, in 
duplicate, print of a report recently submitted 
by the Dundee City Engineer and City Archi- 
tect to the Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee of the Dundee Town Council on prepa- 
ration for work after the termination of the 
war and proposed housing schemes. 

“There is at present a great scarcity of 
houses for workmen and their families, due 
largely to the demolition of dwelling houses 
in the older parts of the city, in connection 
with the Corporation’s Improvement Schemes, 
and also to the increased activity in all 
branches of industry. The necessity for pro- 
viding accommodation for workers now, and 
also after the return of the men from military 
service on the conclusion of peace, has led the 
Town Council to give the matter serious con- 
sideration, with a view to arriving at some 
practical solution of the problem that will meet 
the condition likely to arise in the near future. 

“In connection with this housing scheme, a 
model dwelling, built in conformity with the 
Housing Committee’s project, was recently 
erected in Dundee, and its inspection by the 
public was solicited. 

“The report fully explains the construction 
of the houses to be erected in conformity with 
the scheme proposed, but the City Engineer 
will very gladly welcome any criticisms or sug- 
gestions from anyone in America interested in 
town planning matters who may be good 
enough to offer them.” 
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PLAN OF STREET SYSTEM AND HOUSE 
LOTS FOR STIRLING PARK INDUSTRIAL 
HOUSING SCHEME, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 


Provisional Agreements for the Future 
Acquisition of Land 

The report as transmitted by the Ameri- 
can Consul shows that three sites for pos- 
sible industrial settlements have been se- 
lected in Dundee. Each is located near an 
industrial district, and as a criterion of ac- 
cessibility 1,000 yards was chosen as the 
reasonable distance from the center of the 
housing site to the periphery of the indus- 
trial district. These areas were laid out on 
paper for the three different localities in 
Dundee and were named for reference as 
follows: “Stirling Park Scheme,” “Spring- 
hill Scheme” and “Logie Scheme.” 

The land in Stirling Park available for a 
housing site is to the north of the city and 
covers about 9 acres. Altho the area is 
steep along the upper portion, it has an ex- 
cellent southerly exposure. The Springhill 
area, of about 31 acres, is located to the 
east and would be an excellent site for 
homes for the men employed in the harbor 
works. Altho it is not all that could be de- 
sired from the standpoint of elevation, it 
would be admirable as to accessibility. On 
the west of the city is the Logie area, an 
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agricultural territory of about 20 acres. 
This latter is the property of but one owner, 
and hence presents the least difficulty as re- 
gards the securing of a provisional agree- 
ment for transfer of title to the city. 

While each of the schemes mentioned 
adequately serves the whole of its individual 
area, it is interesting to note that the three 
combined will serve practically the entire 
industrial area of the city. In each case the 
land is close to a center of industry and yet 
in an open and healthy locality, in addition 
to being close to excellent urban transpor- 
tation facilities 


The Preparation of Plans for Laying 
Out the Districts 


In preparing the plans a radical depar- 
ture was made from the common method of 
continuous tenement blocks fronting on the 
streets and with breaks in the buildings only 
at great distances. The tenements are of 
very short lengths, with large, open spaces 
in front and rear and plenty of space at the 
end of each building. 

In as far as the nature of the land would 
permit, plans were made to locate each 
house so that the sun can reach during some 
part of every day the windows of every 
habitable room. The erection of wash- 
houses and other small buildings in the free 
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eliminated. The provisions for children’s 


playgrounds and recreation fields for adults 
are made with care and forethought. Be- 
cause of the expense of plumbing for these 
houses and the desire to eliminate as much 
extra cost as is possible, and in accordance 
with the ideas of industrial communities in 
the British Isles, wash-houses are provided 
instead of bathing facilities in each house. 
However, as mentioned above, these are not 
to be promiscuously scattered around, but 
instead are to be located on one plot of land 
set apart for that purpose. 

Land is further to be provided for th 
establishment of a day nursery for the caré 
of the children of mothers who are com 
pelled to work thru the day. The plans for 
the three schemes described are shown with 
this article in addition to a set of plans for 
three tvpes of dwellings. 


The Type and Design of Houses 


The work of preparing the grades and 
other engineering data for the three 
schemes has progressed as rapidly as the 
somewhat depleted staff of the City Engi 
neer would allow. 

The actual fixing of the type of dwelling 
is arrived at in a most logical manner in 
the report as follows: 


“If a forward step is to be made in the type 
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ATTRACTIVE PLANS FOR THE LOGIE INDUSTRIAL HOUSING SCHEME AT DUNDEE 


classes, and if the type adopted is to be one 
which will improve not only their housing con- 
ditions, but their whole environment as well, 
then the prevailing method of erecting high 
barrack-like buildings with no open space in 
front except the public street and limited space 
in rear must come to an end. 

“If land can be acquired at a reasonable 
price, the buildings can quite justifiably be 
spread over a much larger area than formerly, 
and all reasonable means taken to provide the 
dwellers in the new tenements with facilities 
and surroundings as good as those provided 
for dwellers in cottages. 

“With these objects in view, it is recom- 
mended that in the entire area of each of the 
schemes the height of tenements be limited to 
two stories, with two exceptions in the Stirling 
Park scheme, where the surroundings and 
special circumstances justify three stories. In 
point of fact, the new type of tenement should 
he a happy mean between the former barrack- 
like tenement and the modern cottage. 

“In tenements of this type the size of houses 
now urgently required to make a commence- 
ment in solving the housing problem can be 
conveniently and suitably arranged, and houses 
of only three rooms and under would be pro- 
vided 

Calculated on the basis of erecting houses 
of three rooms, of two rooms and of one room, 
each equipped with proper facilities, the num- 
ber would not exceed twenty to the acre, and 
this would compare with the existing practice 
of approximately eighty to the acre in tene- 
ment areas.” 


In making the actual plans for the houses 


the needs of those people employed in the 
nearby industrial areas was carefully con- 
sidered. The introduction of all possible 
modern conveniences was sought. 

Three classes of families were considered 
in preparing the house plans, the single 
woman living alone or with another, a mar- 
ried couple with a small family, and a mar- 
ried couple with a large family. In the 
preparation of these plans the opportunity 
was taken to show what could be done for 
those of the working class who aspire to 
lift themselves out of “their present unsani- 
tary and sordid surrounding into dwellings 
which provide nothing more than is the just 
due of human beings.” 

In each type of house it was especially 
borne in mind that every householder is 
entitled to a living room of ample size, well 
lighted and ventilated, and with a larder 
or pantry in direct communication with the 
outer air; a kitchen with gas cooker, 
dresser, sink and coal closet, with a cabinet 
over it for utensils, and an inside water- 
closet off the kitchen. 

No ash-pits are planned, but instead a 
special system of ashbins is provided for the 
removal of house refuse. The wash-houses 


are to be located in a central building which 
will contain the central heating plant sup- 
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plying hot water and heat to all houses, thus are ready to be printed, so there will be 

tending toward economy in fuel, conve- delay when work is started 

nience to tenants, and less smoke lhe work of securing the actual posses 
It is planned to have a resident caretaker sion of the land from the vari vn 

or superintendent in each housing area who has been carefully consider¢ t t 

vill be in almost complete charge of the schemes would not be held t 

operation and maintenance of the section tion at the last minute 


This will mean that the caretaker of the 


Stirling Park scheme will have control over Preparation of an Estimate of Probable 


the renting and maintenance of 172 houses, Cost 
the Springhill caretaker 479 houses, and the he estimate of costs has been made, 
Logie caretaker 314 houses. suming the present high cost of labor 
aterials and possibl tte tiie 
Work Preliminary to Actual Building denunes se that there will by one 
In orde r to be able to carry on the worl short ige W het the sche e€ 1s t into « t 
of actual construction of the houses, whic! lhe price to be paid for the land is not 
ust be done with speed and care when once to exceed such an amount that the annual 
started if the scheme is to be successful, it charge upon each dwelling house wi 
is planned to lay all water pipes, sewers more than $2.40. On this assumption, 
nd roads before the work of building is on the basis of 20 houses to the acr 
begun. In this manner the delivery of ma price to be payable in twenty years, the 
terials and the removal of rubbish will b per acre should not be more th SQb 
expedited and the work materially aided Until the provisional agreements ha 
The plans have been carried to such an ctually been entered into for the land 
extent that certain men in the work of road the Springhill and Logie schemes no fi 
construction and other building operations estimates can be made: but inasmucl 
in connection with the military activities in Stirling Park is municipal property, there 
France have been approached with the idea no difficulty in preparing a reliable estin 
of securing their experienced services in the for that scheme 
rushing of the work as soon as possible he estimates for streets and footpaths 
\lso, time cards for the construction work which are easily figured, total $72,000 
ee oe a ac enemas 
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THREE TYPES OF HOUSES TO BE BUILT IN EACH OF DUNDEE’S PROPOS 
HOUSING CENTERS 
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reparing the statement for the costs LOGIE SCHEME 
4 . Expenditure 
gs the tollowing points are worth ‘ . ; $528,000 
I r grant in aid. +++ 132,000 
lculat ent pe ; $396 ae 
s, $21.4 Sg 
— —e 
iyment eq R nage t C c rental, = 
d ( + B38 
ether t 28 s es part 
i = A > 
‘ - 2 Be / $ 
. BSTRACT 
tements ot expenditure 9, 
e tree st dicsodisl imining these rates it will be found | 
it they balance with the expenditures and 
PARK SCHEMI produce practically no profits. Further, if 
aaa ancteda savin the price of land and the cost of the streets 
Less | 69,¢ s charged against the housing account in 
8,8 tead of the Public Health and Roads and 
hea : 7 Streets account, the rent of each house per 
178 veek will be raised 12 cents in Stirling 
$1] , 177 Park, 24 cents in Springhill and 12 cents in 
; mil aes ‘+ ~~ Logie, and also if the government grant be 
one-third of the capital cost of the buildings 
$17,399 instead of one-fourth, the weekly rent per 
enue house will be decreased about 12 cents in 
roe —" . oon ll the schemes, 
| g be and The government grant is figured on the 
| 12 | of tig tem, Sicheen ad |” Cle of 8 speech by the President of the 
kit t $2.28 yeek 4.980 


Local Government Board. Prorating the 
estimated grant for housing thruout the do- 
minion would allow Scotland about $13,200,- 

$806.4 000, and of this Dundee would be entitled to 
“ 1,6 about $488,000, which compares very favor- 
$604,8 bly with the amount needed according to 
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L SCHEMI 


1a ire 


LOLA ELL EA EE, 
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$39.4 ‘ g the estimates based on a grant of one- 
a - 10,976 fourth 
Ne] T ent et on net renta “_ “ 
247 hus, we of the United States arr taught 
: ! f t 5 er ce t 432 ; . . - ° 
ein menetpoegg- tei bi pet if abaya dace that the cities of our allies are not neglect- 


ing to prepare for the time when funds and 
men may be released from the great strug- 
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ime gle for the supremacy of Democracy. It 
a 4 f g 1 kitchen at $1.5¢ va ‘ ’ 
i $1,62 is hoped that many will take this example 
3 f < | ¥ Wy ) ir , and . - . ~ 
: gt y ee g6449 %to heart and begin now the formulation of 
i 97 ses of 1, 2 bedrooms, and plans for the improvement of housing con- 
f kit el $ 8 r week 11,500 1*,¢ - ° 
. Pe ditions for our present population and for 
: $49,264 those returning from the front, to be carried 
‘ * | lish money nverted into United States cur into effect as soon as the great conflict may 
p] rency in round numbers on the basis of $4.80 per ee : ‘ 
: English pound, and 24 cents per English shilling. cease. 














The Fight Against Fire’ 


By Franklin H. Wentworth 


Secretary, National Fire Protection Association 


HE European peoples point to the fire 
waste of America as evidence that ers Lhe 
the American people are th st hey get th 
eless and irresponsible individuals in the e( e it helps 
ilized world This is not a flattering the street 
ite It behooves us to inquire if the not know \ 
charge be true, and, if so, how we may vool, for exa 
end our unpleasant reputation. Statistics is insure tl 
show that in the United States and Canada _ transportation, 
the fire waste is roughly ten times as much t 1s insure 
per person as in Europe. This contrast ke 
partly explained by the facts that there ar the clothing 
ore people in Europe upon whom to figurs n the department st 
this percentage and that more buildings i ilong this fire tax 
\merica are constructed of wood. Outside hen we buy a coat we 
Constantinople with its insanitary con f goods that is 
litions, European cities are seldom visited ind it is passe 9 
by such sweeping fires as have devastated sumer. The asses 
the American cities of Chicago, Boston pay it They di 
San Francisco, Atlanta, Baltimore, Chelsea, buy a hat, or a pair « 
Salem, Paris (Tex.), Nashville, Augusta, clothes, or anything which ( 
nd others. American building construction regular channels of i S 
is inferior to that of Europe in other re-distribution and exchang: 
spects. A poorly built city with numerous _ tax Not realizing 
wooden buildings awaits only the right kind — to fir They thinl 
of a fire on the right kind of a night for its them. 
complete destruction. The fire loss in the United St 
\ nada tor the last ter ears " ive! 
Everybody Pays the Fire Tax $230,000,000 a year. What might w 
Our annual waste of $3 per capita means do with that? Ws ight I 
that every man, woman and child pays $3 a inals, improve ¢ 
year for fire waste. That means that the ships—if we have no 
man with the average family, a wife and our money. We c 
three children—a family of five—pays $15 things with $230, 
a year fire tax. The United States Govern country can stand t 


ment in its reports adds to this fire waste Pose we were to throv 


the cost of maintaining fire departments, 00,000 in wheat or c 
which is as much more. This means $30 a 230,000,000 out ¢ 
year to the average family. If on some Chen we would realize that re 
blue Monday in every year a representative 'mpoverished by th 
of the Government were to come around _ lost the faculty of b ( 
and ask each of us for a $30 check to pay "ary fire. In Europe a $ 
our share of the national carelessness, then the entire continent All the 
we should realize what we pay. But we do Continental Europe 
not realize that we pay it, because this tax to know how it occurred h res] 
is indirect. sible for it, whether the condit 
Big manufacturers and big merchants ing in the city where it occurred can be 
know that this fire expense is a tax. They found elsewhere, so that such a fire might 
- not be duplicated. But here in America 
* From an address delivered at the fall meeting of ue take . the morning sper and do not 


the Portland Cement Association. 
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hind reports ol two or three $100,000 fires 


we think it has been a dull evening! 


Converting Buildings into Fire-Stops 

here is a way to solve this conflagra- 
tion problem—not absolutely, but at least 
relatively We cannot be expected to tear 
down our cities and rebuild them of fire- 
resisting material; the cities must be pro- 
tected as they stand. In the heart of nearly 
every city there are streets crossing at right 
angles, along which for a very considerable 
istance are buildings of brick, stone and 
concrete (his shows a more or less com- 
plete Maltese cross of buildings which are 
not wood, which operate to divide the 
wooden-built district into quarter sections, 
and which might hold a fire in any one of 
these sections if they were equipped to do 
SO. 

hese brick and stone buildings are ordi- 
narily valueless as fire-stops, because their 
windows are of thin glass and their win- 
dow frames of wood \t Baltimore and 
San Francisco the conflagration attacked 
such buildings easily, breaking out the 
panes, consuming the frames, and convert- 
ing every story of these brick structures 
into horizontal flues full of combustible con- 
tents. Brick and stone buildings are logical 
and capable fire-stops if the fire can be 
kept out of them. The small city that will 
trace out its Maltese cross of such buildings 
and equip them with metal window frames 
and wired glass will immediately possess 
the equivalent of substantial fire walls 
crossing at right angles in its center, divid- 
ing it into four sections. By such a sim- 
ple, inexpensive, but yet strategic proce- 
dure, many a city may save itself from the 
destruction which now awaits only the right 
kind of a fire on the right kind of a night. 

| have referred in this plan merely to the 
smaller cities, but it is obvious that this 
form of protection is equally imperative in 
the brick, stone and concrete districts of 
all large cities where great values are 
housed in close proximity. Fires in the 
large cities entail an enormous waste be- 
cause of the great values assembled there. 
We must come eventually to the equipment 
of all commercial, factory and office build- 
ings with metal window frames and wired 
glass. This will mean the abolition of the 
conflagration hazard in our cities. Fires 
will then be unit fires, extinguished easily 
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by a competent fire department within the 
building in which they originate; for the 
protection of window openings not only 
prevents fire from entering, but prevents 
fire from issuing out of the burning build- 
ing. We may expect an occasional exceed- 
ingly hot fire to break down the defense of 
an adjoining building, but it is obvious that 
a conflagration could not get under way 
among buildings of fire-resistive construc- 
tion with properly protected window open- 
ings 
Automatic Sprinklers 

Having thus fortified city buildings one 
against the other, extensive fires within in- 
dividual structures can be prevented by the 
use of the now well-established automatic 
sprinkler system. The automatic sprinkler 
applies the water without the help of human 
agencies while the fire is still incipient. It 
will operate in a dense smoke as well as in 
a clear atmosphere. It will not throw ex- 
cessive deluges of water in wrong places 
as the fire departments are continually 
forced to do. 

With our window openings protected and 
our buildings equipped with such extin- 
guishers, the conflagration hazard in mer- 
cantile districts will be eliminated. There 
will then remain for consideration our im- 
mense residence districts, constructed al- 
most wholly of wood, surrounding the mer- 
cantile centers like fagots around a funeral 
pyre. We can lessen the loss here by the 
abolition of the use of wooden shingles. 


Prohibit the Shingle Roof 

lhe prohibition of the wooden shingle 
roof, which is now generally recognized as 
a conflagration breeder, is to-day almost 
universal within city fire limits, and from 
the more enlightened communities it is ex- 
cluded altogether. Burning shingles can be 
carried great distances by the wind or draft 
of a conflagration, and when they alight in 
their turn upon other dry shingles, they 
make fearful havoc. 

It will not be necessary to remove all 
shingle roofs immediately. An effective 
city ordinance might require all roofs con- 
structed in the future to be of incombustible 
material, and all roofs which shall here- 
after require repair to the extent of one- 
third of their area to be replaced with in- 
combustible roofs. The modern shingle is 
thin, and the machinery which now makes 
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it leaves a fuzzy surface which, after a cially 
period of draft, becomes like tinder. With dd 


jam GIy 


ences, 


out shingle roofs, flying brands would not Then we must have 
be carried over the brick centers of the city thruout the country 
by the wind We must stop the I 
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Showing satisfactory fire-retardant serv re g in 
es Warehouse across 20-foot a t troye Wi 
hown boarded up were broker r g ti f 


Building Codes 

Outside of the abolition of the shingle 
roof, we must look for the protection of our 
homes to the corrected habits of our people 
We must look carefully after the heating 
apparatus of our homes, giving them the 
constant and necessary attention demanded 
by receptacles containing fire. The build- 
ing of proper flues and chimneys is espe- 


, 
shoddy class of building 


limit the height of all 
ton, buildings are limited t 
iS no reason why cities 
and which ars not bout 
riers, should follow the 


York and erect absu 


Chey inflict an enormous ex) 


city for fire protection. 
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The Importance of Inspection 

[he mental habits of a people are a vital 
factor in affecting social progress. It is the 
mental habit of our people to assume that 
fire departments are maintained for the ex- 
clusive purpose of extinguishing fires. It 
is obvious, however, that fire departments 
have large possibilities for service in pre- 
venting fires; a service which is, I regret 
to say, yet largely potential. 

In every fire department uniformed fire- 
men should be regularly detailed for in- 
spection service. Three or four hours a 
week for each man, going into basements, 
attics, courts and alleys, keeping down ac- 
cumulations of rubbish—which spring up 
over night—locating the storage of inflam- 
mable oils and explosives, would keep the 
city clean of its most persistent fire dan- 
gers. Every fireman should in turn cover 
every section in the course of six months. 
One would thus check up the inspections 
of the other, and local conditions would 
become a matter for educative conversation 
about headquarters. 

lhere is, however, a most important re- 
sult to be achieved by such an inspection 
system over and beyond keeping the city 
clean, and that is the education of the fire- 
fighters in the exact physical character of 
the city. To know exactly which passage- 
ways are open and which are closed; to 
know which are fire walls and which are 
not; to have a mental picture of the ex- 
posures, the windows, the roof openings, 
the cornices, and all the other physical de- 
tails important in fire-fighting—would so 
heighten the team work of a department 
that, like expert swordsmen, they could 
make their thrust without loss of time 
straight at the vulnerable part. There are 
a few cities in the United States where such 
practice, partially in effect, has already 
demonstrated its singular efficiency. The 
citizens of every town and city should de- 
mand this sort of service from its fire de- 
partment. 


Individual Responsibility 


Then we must begin to place the respon- 
sibility upon the individual for fires. It is 
difficult to do that, and yet it can be done. 
In France, if you have a fire and that fire 
damages your neighbor's property, you have 
to pay your neighbor’s loss. That is very 
educative! It would be a very good thing 
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if we had such a law in America. We can 
fix responsibility, however, and we can 
change our attitude of mind toward the 
man who has fires. When we look upon 
the man who has a fire as one who has 
done an unneighborly thing, as one who is 
a public offender unless he can prove that 
he was in no way responsible for that fire, 
then we will have begun to make headway 
In New York and in Cleveland the man 
who ignores a fire prevention order must 
pay the city for the services of the fire de- 
partment if fire occurs on his premises. 
This is also the law in the state of renn- 
sylvania for cities of the second class. 

In conclusion I have set down certain 
specific suggestions to property owners 
which, in view of the above, may help a 
personal consideration of this problem, and 
an understanding of what citizens may do 
to solve it, both for their own good and the 
good of the cities in which they live. 


Look Out for Your Own Fire Hazard 


In a study of one’s own property specific 
attention should be given to the following 
items: 


Exposure Hasard.—lf your premises are 
surrounded by or exposed to property that is 
inflammable or otherwise hazardous, you are 
paying for this danger in your insurance rate. 
Study your location and your exposure hazard 
and the reasonable means of bettering your 
own property (such as fireproofing doors and 
windows and outside walls, extending fire 
walls above roof, non-combustible roofs, 
etc.), so as to minimize this physical exposure 
hazard. 

Construction—A large part of your insur- 
ance rate is always based on deficiencies in 
physical construction of your property. Study 
this (such as unprotected and horizontal open- 
ings, too large areas undivided by fire walls, 
concealed spaces, etc.) and ascertain how they 
may be reasonably remedied, and how such 
improvement will reduce your insurance rate 

Protection—The best located and _ con- 
structed property in the world without ade- 
quate fire alarm and extinguishing facilities 
may suffer from fire either in building or 
contents, or both. Burning contents often ruin 
so-called fireproof buildings. Study the de- 
ficiencies of your property in this respect, and 
better them (by installing metal waste and ash 
cans, fire buckets, chemical extinguishers, au- 
tomatic sprinkler or stand-pipe systems), and 
you may find the investment highly profitable 
in the reduced hazard and rate. 

Occupancy.—Every business has inherent in 
it certain dangerous fire-hazard characteristics. 
Study the nature of your business, and prop- 
erly care for and isolate material or processes 
which may unduly occasion or accelerate fires. 
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WOOD-SHINGLED HOUSES BURN, WHILE H¢ 
SAFE FROM |! 





uipment.—Virtually all property must be 
heated, lighted and ventilated, and all this 
juipment, in addition to special aratus 
ed | st every business, has fire 
l Study the character of your equipment 
tl ly et r | rchasing id T r tl t 
vhicl w have 
Vanage) Keep your property cle 
Half of all American fire waste mes from 
areless accumulation of dirt and rubbish and 
disorder Teach your people cleanliness and 
irder, and organize them to detect and extin 
guish fire, and show them how t ll the pub 
lic fire department quickly when necessity re 


very owner can apply in his factory, 
ipartment house, warehouse or home the 
foregoing correctives, which constitute the 
essentials of fire prevention He can also 
join anv other good movements in commun 
ity action to carry out this program, and to 
study and get prepared and enforced rea 
sonable legal regulations whereby such cor- 
rectives may be demanded in the law, and 
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Ways in Which Motor Apparatus Serves 
the Public Interest 











AMERICAN-LA FRANCE TRIPLE COMBINATION FIRE TRUCK, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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WHITE COMBINATION HOSE, CHEMICAL AND PUMPING 


APPARATUS AT AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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MOTOR TRUCKS PLAYED A PROMINENT PART IN 


SEATTLI 


THE ROAD COMMISSIONERS OF BLACK HAWK COUNTY, IOWA, HAVI 
THEIR HAULAGE COSTS BY THE USE OF A DUPLEX TON, 4-WHEEI 
The truck is shown hauling a 3,500-pound load of gra nd tools, a bunkhouse 
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and a cement mixer, each weighing 1,500 pounds, a truck and v 


a total of 1:,700 pounds. 
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A Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Project 
for Six Canadian Municipalities 


By Charles Lenly Barker 


IX Canadian municipalities—the towns 
of Ford and Walkerville, the city of 
Windsor, the towns of Sandwich and 

Ojibway and the township of Sandwich 
\Vest, located on the Detroit River, opposite 
the city of Detroit, Mich.—are engaged in 
a cooperative project of considerable mag- 
nitude, involving a joint water-supply and 
the treatment or disposal of sewage. Altho 
they preserve their political boundaries and 
individual existence as municipal corpora- 
tions, they have been brought together un- 
der a metropolitan district in control of the 
I:ssex Border Utilities Commission, duly 
incorporated by a special act of the On- 
tario Legislature. 

Wide powers have been conferred upon 
this Commission in dealing with water and 
sewer problems, enabling the participating 
municipalities to cooperate in research 
work, engineering investigation, construc- 
tion and maintenance. The Commission has 
authority to make levies on the various mu- 
nicipalities and to issue debentures, and has 
complete financial control of the works con- 
templated. 


Why the Commission Was Formed 

lhe necessity of undertaking the im- 
provements on which the Commission is 
engaged arose when the report of the In- 
ternational Waterways Commission was 
made public. Serious pollution was found 
in the Great Lakes, forming part of the in- 
ternational boundary between Canada and 
the United States. The health of various 
cities was menaced, particularly by typhoid 
fever, because raw sewage was being dis- 
charged into such streams as the Detroit 
River 

Windsor, like Detroit, had built an elabo- 
rate system of sewers discharging into the 
river. The adjoining town of Walkerville 
disposed of its sewage in the same way. 
For the outlying and sparsely settled com- 
munities there were storm water and pri- 
vate drains. The problem became more 
acute when a new town sprang up next to 
Walkerville on the east, the town of Ford, 


rapidly becoming an important automobile 
and industrial center, and also when a steel 
corporation established the town of Ojib- 
way next to Sandwich, the county town to 
the west and south of Windsor. 

Che need of joint effort was realized, but 
the method of accomplishment was not ap- 
parent for some time. Annexation of the 
adjoining municipalities by Windsor, the 
“big sister,” was a remote possibility. Few 
dared to say that such a plan would carry 
by a vote of the people. Amalgamation, 
under a new name, perhaps, also presented 
difficulties. A solution was found in the 
fall of 1915 at a conference of representa- 
tives from the various municipalities on 
street railway matters, because the trans- 
portation problem was as important as the 
questions of water and sewage. The real 
genesis may be noted in a resolution that 
“it would be a great advantage to Windsor, 
Walkerville, Sandwich and other adjoining 
municipalities to have a joint commission 
to act in matters relating to street railway 
service, sewage, hydro-electric and water 
systems, in which the municipalities have a 
common interest.” 

\s a result, application was made in Feb- 
ruary, 1916, to the Ontario Legislature for 
a bill giving the necessary powers to a joint 
commission, embracing the utilities men- 
tioned. The scheme met with such an en- 
thusiastic reception that it was proposed to 
add a metropolitan fire department. 

The legislative bill first drafted was 
thought to be too drastic and to remove too 
much power from the hands of the various 
councils, so it was amended and a joint or- 
ganization, known as the Essex Border 
Utilities Commission, was formed, the name 
“Essex” being that of the county in which 
the six municipalities are located. 


The Powers of the Commission 


Power to deal with the street railway 
service, hydro-electric and fire departments 
was eliminated. The operation of the Com- 
mission was restricted to water and sew- 
age, but the Commission was given to un- 
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derstand that if its efforts were successful 


along these lines, the other departments 
might be added later. 

Che final bill providing for the charter of 
\pril, 1 


The two main provisions give the Comm 


the Commission was passed in g16. 
1s- 
sion power to construct, maintain and oper- 
ite a trunk sewer from a point in or near 
thru Walkerville, Windsor, part 
Sandwich West, Sandwich Ojibway, 
water-works 


Ford, of 
and 
and in or within 15 miles of 


Ford. Authority was given to acquire by 
purchase or expropriation “any land, waters 
and water privileges, and the right to divert 
iny lake, river, pond, spring or stream of 


water within the said town (Ford) or with- 





csecx sonoce osTR 
}. 
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MAP OF PROPOSED METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT IN ONTARIO, CANADA, OPPOSI’ 
DETROIT 
The map shows th six municipalities f Fo Walkerville, Windsor, Sandwich, Sar W 
Ojibway, which comprise the district under the Essex Border Utilities Commis 

in 15 miles thereof, as may be deemed nec-_ there being two representatives from eacl 
essary for water-works purposes.” municipality, the mayors of Ford, Walker 

Provision was made in the bill for the ville, Windsor, Sandwich and Ojibway, ane 
submission of specified questions to the the Reeve of Sandwich West township, act 
qualified electors of each municipality re- ing with six commissioners appointed | 
specting the construction of a trunk sewage the respective councils. An _ engineeri1 
system and joint water-supply. No final board was named by the Commission to 
action may be taken until the approval of vestigate sewer and water conditions. Al] 


the electors is secured. In the event that 
the electors of any corporation do not ap- 
prove of the construction of any of the 
works referred to in the question or ques- 
tions submitted to them, the act provides 
that the Commission may, by requisition to 
each council, require resubmission of the 
questions to the electors of any three or 
more of the municipalities. In this way the 
scheme would not be rendered nugatory by 
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the failure of one or tw unicipalities te 
ratify the proposals. Three municipalit 
might drop out of the Commission, but 
three remained they could go on wit ‘ 
plans. The only way in which one or mort 
of the interested municipalities cat 
is by an adverse vote when the specifi 
questions are submitted 

If any council is not satisfied with the 
portionment of cost, it lay vithin thirt 
lays of the filing of the report, enter an 
appeal to the Ontario Railway and Muni 
pal Board, which corresponds to the state 
railway boards in the United States 

The Commission was duly organized 


June, 1916, in accordance: 
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CREE SOROEF UTR TES COMER 
WATER OISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
RECOMMENDED WATER SUPPLY WORKS 





the commissioners serve without salary a 
hold office for five years. The mayors « 
the various cities elected annuall: 
hence there are likely to be cl the 
personnel of the Commission. 


Plans of Action 


In March of this year the consulting e1 


are 


langes in 


gineer of the Commission, Morris Knowles 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., made an exhaustive re 
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port on the situation and included the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 
WATER-SUPPLY 

That the Commission arrange at once to 
operate the Windsor pumping station and the 
new 20-inch pipe line in Windsor, and ade- 
quately compensate Windsor for such an ar- 
rangement, and to extend this line thru Sand- 
wich and Sandwich West to Ojibway 

2. That the Commission proceed to furnish 
water to Windsor, Sandwich, Sandwich West 
and Ojibway at cost, but that each municipal- 
ty control its own distribution system, the de- 
livery of water to its consumers and the col- 
lection of water rents 

3. That as soon as economic conditions per 
mit, the Commission next proceed to build 
works and secure a water-supply from the 
recommended source near Peach Island (in 
the Detroit River, above Ford) 

1. That as Ford and Walkerville at any time 
may wish to arrange to secure control of the 
distribution systems within their town limits, 
in that event the Commission may arrange for 
the use or acquirement of so much of the 
supply works of the Walkerville Water Com- 
pany (privately owned) as are used to supply 
water for municipal service within those towns. 

SEWERAGE 

1. That Ford proceed to construct the sewer 
system as designed by Mr. T. Aird Murray, 
of Toronto 

2. That the sewage of Ford and Walker- 
ville be collected at once in an intercepting 
sewer and delivered to a pumping station near 
the west main sewer of Walkerville, and there 
lifted to an intercepting sewer connecting with 
the Parent Avenue sewer outlet in Windsor, 
thus removing all sewage from the river above 
the present water intakes (those of Windsor 
and Walkerville). 

3. That Ojibway and parts of Sandwich 
West proceed to construct sanitary sewerage 
systems and deliver sewage to an intercepting 
sewer extending to Park Street in Sandwich, 
where it will be pumped into the Park Street 
sewer outlet 

1. That as soon as economic conditions per- 
mit. the intercepting sewers to Parent Avenue 
in Windsor and to Park Street in Sandwich 
be extended to the ultimate disposal site at 
Detroit Street. and that the sewage be there 
pumped to a detention tank and treated with a 
disinfectant. 

5. That the sewage treatment works be built 
when required by the conditions existing in 
the river or by the action of governmental 
authorities 

The reader will note that there are two 
plans—‘the immediate” and the “ultimate.” 
The former is designed to give relief for 
Ford and Ojibway in the case of sewers, 
and the other is to link up the two sewerage 
systems some time after the war. Under 
the “immediate” plan the cost was appor- 
tioned by “capacity times distance,” the 
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charges being $210,300, apportioned as fol- 
lows: 


Ford iceicvenwa Cae 
Walkerville 17,200 
Windsor 10,800 
Sandwich 11,800 
Sandwich West 36,800 
Ojibway 62,800 


Ultimately it is proposed to connect the 
Ford-Walkerville-Windsor up-river system 
with the Sandwich-Sandwich West-Ojib- 
way down-river system, the total cost being 
$900,000. 

The “immediate” water plan, taking over 
the Windsor water-works, municipally 
owned, would cost $278,300, apportioned as 
follows: 


Windsor $102,000 


Sandwich 49,400 
Sandwich West 30,800 
Ojibway 96,100 


\t the present time the city water-works 
of Windsor is supplying water to the ad- 
joining town of Sandwich, and may sell to 
Ojibway until the Commission plans mature. 
‘he Walkerville Water Company sells 
water to the people of Walkerville and 
Ford. This company has been asked for 
estimates of cost of supplying given quan- 
tities of water to the Commission, which 
may supply Walkerville and Ford con- 
sumers. 

The “ultimate” plan is to go up the river 
for a water supply at Peach Island, near the 
entrance of Lake St. Clair, to serve the 
whole border community, with a pumping 
station on the river front, purification 
works and trunk pipe line, with distributing 
mains along the line. It is estimated that 
this scheme would cost $1,890,000. Its ad- 
vantages would be material, as it would in- 
sure an adequate supply of filtered water, 
secured above all the sewage outlets of the 
municipal sextette represented in the Utili- 
ties Commission. In view of the war, it 
has been deemed advisable to defer this 
heavy expenditure, altho there is a grow- 
ing demand for the “up-river” supply. At 
present, and for some time past, the water 
that passes thru both the Windsor and the 
Walkerville water-works has been chlori- 
nated. This has considerably reduced, but 


not entirely eliminated, cases of typhoid. 
Community sentiment has found marked 
favor since the metropolitan district was 
formed, but to guide the electors, the towns 
of Ford and Walkerville united in securing 
estimates from a Toronto engineer for a 
sewage disposal plant that might serve 
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ord ind Walkerville conrbined or sepa he estimated capacit ret re 
tel) This plan contemplated a plant to tance which the water 
reat the sewage for these towns by disin municipality must flow equ 
fectior [his sewage would flow into the t rt, however, another 
er thru the Parent Avenue outlet in ent was recommended 
Windsor, below both Windsor and Walket ne-eighth st ac 
le water intakes Phe engineer estimate on ehth 
the total “present” cost of Ford and Walk 
erville combined at $154,247.71 and_ th 
)30 ost at $184,248 35 LO ike th ( 
the ulation figures are g ! hat ‘ 
because both the engineers’ report cter, affecting the t 
ke i present” requirements and what nity, the faire 
bly be needed in 1930, big devel part of the expe 
ent plans being under way in the steel the rele uuld be born 
‘ of Onbway t ‘ det 
P ‘ t thie 
the 
\\ ~ o + ' 
\\ g 
Sas — 
rf he 
e the dev: 
In Ont irio it 18 necessary tor 1 inic ott ‘ 
palitv to secure the approval of the provit ; 
cial board of he ilth before un lertaking the henefit deri ’ 
ks of sanitary engineering such as s« eT ; p of 
systems. In April, 1917, the necessari : 
proy il was received fron the Secretar ol wit ante ot bri 
the Provincial Board of Health with a ec 
tificate granting the permission Mort 
Knowles was appointed chief engineet ¢ ' ¢ 
ven instructions to prepare plans for the rea \\ < 
called immedi te”’ Ssewerace vor} $ { p t Q 
to this time Mr. Knowles had beet t4r 0 ~ ¢ 
ng engineer, acting in conjunctio1 $10 a { 
the engineering board, composed of res ita then Orne cuter mah al ) 
dent engineers serving the various munici Shr Q 5 $28 Qo¢ | 
palit Ss. This board reviews ill plat s nad , $210.20 
icts in an advisory capacity to the Con , rti ‘ 
Hission not assessed the same 


Apportioning the Cost Wf iatene mlait eases St nor cent 
\ difficult question has arisen as to th valuation: one or 

apportionment of cost. This must neces inicipalities might hav s 
sarily be so, as engineering experts differ 75 per cent or lower, s 
the world over, and no metropolitan dis ment uniform and arrive at 
trict, so far as known, has reduced apport the luation it has been pr US 
tionment to an exact science. Mr. Knowles in equal ed assessment for tl vhol 
has based his calculations on “capacity _ trict 
times distance,” after considering eleven Finally, there is recourse to the Ont 
different methods, including population Railway nd Munictpal Board hicl 
valuation, mean use of water, mean sewage heen ask« 
flow and area. The fairest method ap syste yf apportionment. Once fixe 
peared to be on the basis of the cause of felt that the burden of st f 
the cost. The cost to each municipality nd maintenance will be equitabl 
was made proportional to the product of Further, there is a clause in the act 
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states that at the end of any period of two 
vears from the date of filing any report and 
estimate, the council of any of the corpora- 
tions, upon afhdavit stating that there has 
been a substantial change in any of the 
factors upon which the relative apportion- 
ment of the cost of any of the works is 
hased, may apply to the Railway Board for 
a reconsideration of the proportions of any 
or all debts incurred 

lhe first act under which the Commission 
proved “workable” to a certain 
degree, but, like other measures of experi- 
mental legislation, the need of some amend- 
ments was recognized, These included the 
extension of the powers to build several 
systems instead of one, the issuing of de- 
hentures by the Commission instead of thru 
the individual municipalities, and the recon- 
sideration by the Railway Board of the 
proportions payable by each of the corpora- 
tions, and so at the last session of the Leg- 
islature an amendment covering these points 


was passed. 


Advantages of the Metropolitan Plan 
Ontario and other provinces are watch- 
ing the operation of the Essex Border 


Utilities Commission and the benefits that 
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nay be derived under the metropolitan dis- 
trict idea. So far little or no friction has 
occurred. The experience has been that the 
metropolitan plan preserves “home rule” 
and encourages local initiative; it harmon- 
izes the civic spirit. By confining their 
activities to specified public services, the 
participating municipalities tend to avoid 
the danger of political interference; by rep- 
resentative government they protect the 
suburban municipalities from the domina- 
tion of the larger cities; by including se- 
lected territory the inequalities of county 
administration are eliminated. 

One outstanding advantage has been 
noted already—that with the commission 
plan and the metropolitan district the finest 
type of business men are induced to accept 
office and devote their time freely for pub- 
lic welfare. The “big men” of the com- 
munity are attracted by the opportunity of 
“Ward heelers” and 
“log-rolling” politicians, frequently found 
to exert a vicious influence, are left without 
visible means of support; they are almost 
completely sidetracked. All the economy) 
and efficiency of private enterprise is pos- 
sible of attainment, with none of the objec- 


unselfish service. 


tions to private ow nership. 





Santa Barbara Wants a City Manager 


\ commissioner-manager charter was 
adopted by Santa Barbara, Cal., in Septem- 
ber, 1915, which becomes effective on Janu- 
ary I, IQIS. Che city is searching for a 
man of the right caliber with whom to en- 
trust the important duties that will be re- 
quired of its city manager. Santa Barbara 
is a beautiful, prosperous city with a won- 
derful climate; it has a population of over 
A man of 
ability and an abundance of energy will 


20,000 and is rapidly growing. 


have a rich field in which to work out his 
ideas. 

The governing powers of the city are 
vested by the new charter in a council of 
five members, which elects from its own 
membership a presiding officer known as 
the Mayor. The City Council appoints the 
City Manager, also the City Clerk, the City 
Treasurer, the Auditor, the Assessor, the 
Tax Collector, the Police Judge, the Board 
of Water Commissioners, the Board of 


Park Commissioners, the Library Trustees 
and the Board of Education. The City 
Manager is the administrative head of the 
municipal government. His duties will be 
as follows (Sec. 39 of the charter) : 

The Manager shall see that all the laws and ordi 
nances of the city are enforced 

Unless excused by the Council, he shall attend all 
of its meetings, take part in its deliberations, and 
recommend measures for its consideration, but with 
it the right to vote 
He shall keep the Council fully advised of the 
business and financial condition of the city and of 
its future needs; and at the first meeting in each 
month, he shall present a written report of the same, 
together with special reports whenever required; he 
shall also present at a regular meeting two (2) months 
before the first meeting of the fiscal year, a budget 
of the estimated needs of all departments for the 
ensuing year. 

He shall make all appointments of the heads of 
departments, and shall have control and supervision 
over them, except as otherwise provided in the 
charter; and upon recommendation of the heads of 
the departments, shall appoint all minor officers. 

He shall fix the salaries of all his appointees, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Council, and they shall 
serve at his pleasure. 

He shall see that all terms and conditions in favor 
of the city or its inhabitants, imposed by any con- 
tract or franchise, are faithfully kept and performed 
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News and Ideas for Commercial 


and Civic Organizations 








Early Christmas Shopping 


NEW YorK Criry.—The Consumers’ Bup before the rush comes 


league is an organization devoted to the up before the crush comes, 
improvement of industrial conditions for Bup before the slush comes 
women and girls. Every year the League Due pour presents new! 
carries On a campaign in favor of early Caibetber they're for surip 
Christmas shopping, in an effort to lighten husbands or for curlp 


. : 1: Little tots or granDpapas— 
the work of the clerks, whose hardships Db, bup pour presents now! 


have been regarded by many merchants as 





a natural concomitant of the Christmas 








season. The conditions in many cities have 








been greatly improved as a result of this \PPEAL SENT OUT BY THE CONS 
propaganda, but much remains to be done ——e ie haw Pe 
his year the working force 
stores has been material] lecreased 


it is of more importance than ever that tl 


employes be saved fro1 the appalling 


‘V1 es u 
rN needless overwork that threatens them 
he draft has taken the men, the munitio: 
lactories are claiming many of the wome1 


BEGIN YOUR so that there are fewer | Op ( A 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING burden, and unless the shoppers themselves 
NOW : lend a hand, the work will be overwhelming 


lrue patriotism demands that the strenetl 


7 ot every man and woman in our 
WHY NOT? oe “abate 
SELECT YOUR GIFTS FROMBIGGER |¥ ne Seaiieta wih 
STOCK AND AVOID THE WEEK 








BEFORE (HRISTMAS CROWDS. [fy] “sizes ph ths Pannen. 
+ + 


WH HY NOT~ A School Forum and a Community 
: Thanksgiving 


A) THELP EVERY MAN AND WOMAN TIA ic, cscuntineatn 


table exemplificatior ol the 


BOY AND GIRL WHO SELLS AND center idea—the cor 
DELIVERS YOUR PURCHASES BY Park View School—t 





last year by holding a community Thanl 
SH OPPING EARLY giving celebration i] bs itation of the 9 
inal community Thanksgiving in Nev 9 

a Ci land three hundred vears ago Miss Mar 
onsiiners.Leagwe of @ garet Wilson and P. P. Claxton, United 


. "NEW -YORK: CITY: ig States Commissioner of Education, took 
ee 





part in the program. One of the Wash- 
AN URGENT MESSAGE ington churches gave up its separate 





ee 
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Thanksgiving meeting in order that there 
might be no occasion for a division among 
the people of the community in the observ- 
ance of Thanksgiving Day 

In his address on the public school com- 
munity center as the “agency of democ 
racy, Doctor Claxton pre sented the oppor- 
tunity which America has in the public 
school system, not only for developing a 
better spirit of coOperation and understand- 
ing among all citizens of America as they 
are coming to make full use of this neigh- 
hborhood equipment, but also the opportun- 
ity afforded for generating a broader sym- 
pathy and understanding among those who 
represent by descent all the nations of the 
world. 

Resolutions adopted by the Park View 
Citizens Association providing for this 
Thanksgiving service pointed out that 

Thanksgiving in its first observance in 
New England was an occasion not of divi- 
sion and separation, but of community gath- 
ering’; that the first Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation of an American president, that by 
Washington, was a call “to all persons 
whomsoever in the United States.” and that 
“coming together as citizens in the Com- 
munity Building, the Public Schoolhouse, 
which represents our common responsibil- 
ity as Americans and our common interest 
as neighbors, is to give fitting and appro- 
priate expression to the patriotic spirit of 
the day, and to make it serve in developing 
among us—that which all Americans most 
earnestly desire—the sense of a more per- 
fect union.” 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau of Education 
+ 


Curbing Illegitimate Real Estate 
Operations 

New Brunswick, N. J.—The New 
Brunswick Board of Trade recently had an 
opportunity to interfere with the operations 
of a real estate development company which 
was undertaking to dispose of unimproved 
land in Somerset County, New Jersey, at ex- 
orbitant prices to foreigners. The Secretary 
of the New Brunswick Board of Trade was 
advised of the irregularities by a local citi- 
zen, a representative of an institution in 
New York which had been appealed to by 
five individuals to whom five lots had been 
sold on contracts amounting in all to $2,600, 
and who had some suspicion about the value 
of the land as it was represented to them 
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by the agents of the real estate company. 

lhe matter of making an investigation of 
this lot-selling scheme was presented to 
the President of the Board of Trade, who 
recommended that the Secretary proceed to 
make it, feeling that the service which it 
might render thereby would be very much 
worth while. 

\ccordingly, on the day when the five 
contracts above mentioned were: to be 
closed, the Secretary and his informant ac- 
companied the five purchasers to the rail- 
road station to await the arrival of the 
train upon which the officers of the devel- 
opment company were expected. When 
they arrived, they had with them a dozen 
or more purchasers or prospective pur- 
chasers. The Secretary and his party pro- 
ceeded with them to the tract of land, and 
after considerable discussion, which inter- 
rupted the entire day’s business, the presi- 
dent and treasurer of the development com- 
pany signed an agreement to deliver the 
aforementioned five lots for a total sum 
of $1,250, as against the original amount 
quoted of $2,600. 

The land was advertised as being in New 
Brunswick, whereas it lies not only outside 
of New Brunswick, but outside the county 
in which that city is located. Also, there 
were no street, sidewalk or other improve- 
ments on the property, and no apparent 
prospect of securing sewer or water. As a 
matter of fact, better land, more suitably 
located, had been sold recently at an in- 
finitely lower sum. 

In the absence of laws that will operate 
against this kind of extortion, the only 
thing left to do is to rely upon the press 
for a wide distribution of the facts in such 
cases, and to urge the people to consult re- 
liable business men who are in a position to 
obtain information in regard to the legiti- 
macy of the propositions before investing 
their hard-earned savings. Commercial and 
civic associations are always ready to an- 
swer inquiries of this nature. 

F. M. YORSTON, 


Secretary, New Brunswick Board of Trade 


Automobile Travelers Aided by 
Chamber’s Bureau 
HannipaL, Mo.—The Hannibal Chamber 
of Commerce has maintained an informa- 
tion bureau for automobile tourists during 
the last two seasons which has been very 
successful and has proved to be a medium 
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of excellent publicity for the Chamber and 
for Hannibal. Signs were erected on the 
principal roads leading into the city invit- 
ing tourists to call at the office of the 
Chamber of Commerce and obtain informa- 
tion regarding road conditions and the best 
routes to a given point. Many people have 
availed themselves of the privilege and ap- 
parently appreciate the service. 

There are eight marked trails passing 
thru Hannibal, and the Chamber recently 
issued a small folder giving a map of the 
routes and showing the markers in the col- 
ors in which they appear on the roads. A 
colored welcome card was also printed, 
calling attention to the Information Bureau, 
and a supply of these was furnished to the 
hotels and to the garages to distribute 
among the tourists. Those given out at 
the hotels are enclosed in sealed envelopes, 
addressed to the individual guests, and are 
in the form of personal communications 
from the Chamber of Commerce. 

A traffic officer has been employed this 
season to enforce the traffic regulations on 
the streets, who at the same time directs 


strangers to points of interest in the city. 


HARRY A. SCHEIDKER, 
Secretary, Hannibal Chamber of Commerce 


+ + 
A Multigraph Department 

Henverson, N. C.—The Henderson 
Chamber of Commerce has established a 
Multigraph Department whereby the Cham- 
ber is enabled to give its members valuable 
service and at the same time add an appre- 
ciable sum to its income each month. A 
young man has been employed to take 
charge of the department. Before its es- 
tablishment there had been no multigraph 
service rendered in this section: otherwise 
the Chamber would not have entered the 
field. A special discount is allowed to the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce who 
patronize the department, and a great deal 
of work has been secured, including many 
mail orders. 


C. W. ROBERTS, 
Manager, Henderson Chamber of Commerce. 


+ + 

A Milk Condensery in Kansas 

Fort Scott, Kans.—Several months ago 
two or three of Fort Scott’s men of vision 
discovered that the farmers of Bourbon 
County were not doing the kind of farming 
for which the county is best adapted. Their 
main efforts have been directed toward the 
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raising of grain, and these men found that 
the average grain crops were becoming so 
poor that there was no profit in the crop, 
and that the soil was becoming less and less 
fertile each year. These men knew that if 
the situation were not taken in hand speed- 
ily, the farmers would in time become bank- 
rupt. After making a thoro analysis of the 
resources, it was decided that the county 
was better adapted to the dairying industry 
than to any other form of agriculture, be- 
cause there was an abundance of blue grass 
ind white clover pasture; great quantities 
of corn ensilage, alfalfa and grain sorghums 
were being raised, and the water supply was 
almost unlimited. The Fort Scott Chamber 
of Commerce, therefore, decided that the 
thing to do was to create a dairy community 
in the county, and it devoted unceasing ef- 
forts toward that end. 

In order to help the people to realize the 
great possibilities of dairying in their 
county, the Chamber conducted an educa- 
tional campaign among them. Lectures 
were delivered thruout the county by dairy 
experts and others; posters were printed 
and placed in conspicuous places; lists of 
the farmers who kept cows were compiled 
and information on the subject was sent to 
them. The press was brought into the work 
and was one of the most important factors 
in carrying on the educational campaign. 

It was soon discovered that the develop- 
ment of the industry would depend largely 
upon the kind of market that was created, 
and that a whole milk market would develop 
the industry more rapidly than a cream 
market. Further investigation demon- 
strated that if a milk condensery were lo- 
cated in the county, that would constitute 
the best whole milk market. Efforts were 
next put forth to interest the Borden Milk 
Company to locate a plant there. The sec- 
retary of the Fort Scott Chamber of Com- 
merce and a business man of Fort Scott 
visited the headquarters of the Company in 
New York City and secured its promise to 
send some one to look over the field. Seven 
months thereafter the company’s manager 
arrived and surveyed the situation, and five 
months after that time the company decided 
to build a condensery in Bourbon County. 
The plant is now under construction and 
will probably be in operation by January 
first. It will have a capacity of 150,000 
pounds or more of milk daily. This is the 
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company’s only plant in the Middle West. 

The project has greatly stimulated in- 
terest in dairying. Dairy farmers from 
all parts of southeastern Kansas are pre- 
paring to ship their milk to the conden- 
sery, and it would not be surprising if 
within a short time the plant will have to 
be enlarged or other plants built in the vi- 
cinity. The establishment of this condensed 
milk plant will no doubt stabilize the dairy 
industry in the community, and it is hoped 
will quickly alter the agricultural conditions 
existing there at present. Doubtless within 
a few years the farmers will be raising 
large crops of dairy feeds, the fertility of 
the soil will increase, the farmers will be- 
come permanent residents, and the average 
income from a quarter section will be 
doubled, and perhaps trebled. 

H. A. RUSSELL, 
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There have been for generations almost 
within the center of North Tonawanda 
forty acres of virgin woodland. The chil- 
dren of many decades have played in these 
woods, but recently the estate began to cut 
up a portion of the property into lots, and 
it seemed evident that the woods eventually 
would be largely denuded and broken up 
into building plots. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the Tona- 
wandas felt that would be a calamity, and 
therefore secured from the owners a price 
of $85,000 for thirty acres of the land. The 
State School of Forestry at Syracuse sent 
to North Tonawanda one of its landscape 
architects, who drew up a plan for develop- 
ing the thirty acres into a great natural 
park and playground. He also laid out the 
ten acres to be retained by the estate into a 
park subdivision, with winding drives and 
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PLAN OF NORTH TONAWANDA’S NEW PARK AND PLAYGROUND 


North Tonawanda’s Proposed 
Park 

Tonawanpa, N, Y.—From a city without 
any park to a city with one of the largest 
and most attractive parks and playgrounds 
of any municipality of its size in the coun- 
try, is a long step, but one which has been 
taken by North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


parkways so planned that it would not de- 
tract from, but would add to, the beauty of 
the park. This plan was accepted by the 
owners of the property and by the city au- 
thorities, and an election was called to de- 
cide upon the purchase of the tract. 

In addition to the usual opposition to such 
projects because of the higher taxation in- 
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volved, a large number of citizens opposed 
it because of the war. The committee from 
the Chamber of Commerce, however, in- 
augurated a sweeping campaign of publicity 
in which it convinced the community that 
great benefits are derived from parks and 
playgrounds. The election was carried by 
a vote of almost two to one. 

A folder containing a two-colored sketch 
of the proposed development was sent to 
every taxpayer in the city, and he was asked 
to return his opinion on a postal ballot. 
Accompanying the map were all the argu- 
ments in favor of the project and answers 
to all arguments against it. Those tax- 
payers who did not return their postal cards 
were called upon personally by a group of 
workers, and when election day came the 
committee had the names, telephone num- 
bers and addresses of enough taxpayers who 
were favorable to the project to carry the 
election. These names were card-indexed 
and on election day the men were called by 
telephone. Arrangements were made to get 
the voters to the polls thru the assistance 
of a large group of automobile owners. 

FRED CLAYTON BUTLER, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of The Tona- 


wandas. 
+ + 


A Negro Commercial Association 

New Bern, N. C.—Several months ago a 
Commercial Association composed of physi- 
cians, druggists and other business men was 
organized among the colored race in New 
Bern. With a membership of about forty 
and the following committees—Education, 
Membership, Gardens and Flowers, Sanita- 
tion and Health, and Entertainment—they 
entered actively into the work. Each com- 
mittee is working and reporting weekly and 
the organization is cooperating with the 
New Bern Chamber of Commerce in many 
ways. It is planning to do much for the 
colored race in bettering the health condi- 
tions in their communities, besides other 
progressive work. They now have a col- 
ored nurse working among them. Twenty- 
five dollars of her monthly salary is being 
paid by the city. 

Late in the season the Gardens and 
Flowers Committee went before the County 
Commissioners, presented plans for the 
work they wanted to do, and asked for an 
appropriation of $50 therefor. The amount 
was granted and Miss Bessie Tyler, of 
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Richmond, Va., was secured to instruct the 
colored girls and women in the art of can- 
ning and to organize clubs for future work 
At the end of four weeks made the 
gratifying report that four clubs had been 
organized, with a membership of about 58, 
and that 253 quarts of fruit and vegetables 
had been canned. The Commercial Asso- 
ciation purchased the canning outfit and 
paid the transportation expenses of the 
demonstrator to points where it was neces- 
sary 


she 


to send her. The results of this first 
effort indicate that a much larger work can 
be done next summer, when it is planned to 
employ a teacher for four months to cover 
the entire county. 

BESSIE 
Secretary-Manager, New 

Commerce. 


HACKNEY, 


3ern Chamber of 
+ + 


. ec 
Censoring ‘Charities 

ProvipeNcE, R. I.—At the last annual 
meeting of the New England Association of 
Commercial Executives, held in Boston, 
the questions of unworthy charity solicita- 
tions and fraudulent advertising were dis- 
cussed at length, following an able paper on 
the subject read by Lloyd B. Hayes, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, who for years has had charge 
of that branch of the work in Boston. In 
this connection the following resolution was 
offered by the Secretary of the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce and 
mously adopted: 

“Resolved, By the New England Associa- 
tion of Commercial Executives in meeting as- 
sembled in the Boston City Club, Friday, June 
15, 1917, that after years of experience by its 
members, extensive discussion and due delib- 
eration, it has unanimously arrived at the con- 
clusion that the service afforded by a properly 
conducted censorship bureau in the modern 
chamber of commerce is worth to the average 
member of such an organization more than the 
dues required for membership; that the intelli- 
gent and conscientious censorship of solicita- 
tations for the carrying out and support of 
miscellaneous advertising schemes and ques- 
tionable ‘charities’ not only saves business and 
professional men the bother and embarrass- 
ment of investigating for themselves the merits 
of the various public funds to which they are 
asked to contribute, but that the self-respect 
and economic efficiency of any community is 
conserved by such a consorship bureau main- 
tained by a chamber of commerce the members 
of which consistently live up to their mutual 
obligations.” 


was unani- 


CLARENCE A. COTTON, 


General Secretary, Providence Chamber of Com 
merce. 
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Modern Lighting Methods 
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THE OLD WAY 


Two sets of poles. 
Tubular steel for supporting trolley 
wires. 

Cast iron standards for lighting. 
DOUBLE EXPENSE 
Unnecessary obstruction along the curb 

line. 
Underground wiring absolutely neces- 
sary. 


Difficulty of keeping both sets of poles 





in alignment. 


THE ELRECO WAY 


One set of Elreco combination poles. 

The addition of ornamental bracket 
and base transforms the ordinary plain 
trolley pole into a handsome lighting 
standard. 

““White Way” is obtained at less than 
one-half the cost of a separate installa- 
tion. 

Lighting wires may be attached to 
top of poles—saving all expensive 
underground construction. 

Curb line free from all unnecessary 
obstruction. 


Get full details and catalog 


Electric Railway 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


Equipment Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
30 CHURCH STREET 
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Many Improvements Follow Road 
Building Here 

West Point, Miss.—Prior to 1910, Clay 
County, of which West Point is the county 
seat, Was strictly a one-crop section, cotton 
being the principal crop, and business was 
conducted on the old credit Che 
first macadam road in Mississippi was con- 
structed in 1909 and extended four miles to 
the Sakatonchee River from West Point. 
The Merchants’ Association was largely in- 
strumental in : 


system 


securing 
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othe hay, besides large quantities ol 
velvet and souy beans, peas, peanuts, 


wheat, oats and other crops. This diversi- 


fication and increased wealth is also due 
largely to the improved roads which have 
made farming a more attractive pursuit. 
It has also placed the business of West 
Point practically on a cash basis. The 
banks have more cash deposits on hand than 
at any time in their history. Many of the 


farmers have become money-lenders, where 





this important beginning 
in road development. 


Rapid changes  fol- 
lowed the building of 
this first rock road. 


Good dairy cattle were 
rapidly acquired by the 
rural 


farmers; schools 


were consolidated, and a 


‘‘back to the farm’’ 
movement was begun. 
Rock roads were ex- 


tended to the county line 
different direc- 
tions. The West Point 
Merchants’ Association 


in SIX 














has championed the con- 
struction of 
ceeding stretch of good 
roads, until the county system is practically 
complete. Clay County now has between 
2,000 and 3,000 active dairy cows, and West 
Point has one of the most modern creamery 
and ice cream factories in America, a direct 
result of macadam road building. 

Clay County has had an immense yield 
this year of alfalfa, and 


each suc- 


corn, clover 


ONE OF CLAY COUNTY’S 
MADE 


CONSOLIDATED RURAL 
POSSIBLE BY MACADAM ROADS 


SCHOOLS 


before they were borrowers. The good 
roads development is now unanimously ap- 
proved by the citizens, tho at the beginning 
it was necessary to use every possible means 
of persuasion to convince them of its im- 
portance. 

The development of the surrounding 


country, stimulated by the good roads move- 

















ONE OF THE MACADAM ROADS WHICH HAVE HELPED TO BUILD UP THE BUSINESS OF 
CLAY COUNTY, MISS 
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—for snow-free streets 
LE, and walks— 





_ MOTOR SNOW PLOW 


ATTACHED TO 
ANY MAKE TRUCKS 


AKE 





20th CENTURY 
SNOW PLOW 


FOR ONE HORSE 


FOR TWO HORSES 
THE 20TH CENTURY SNOW PLOW BAKER MOTOR SNOW PLOWS 
is the Ideal snow mover for cities, villages, clean a path six to eight feet wide at an 
parks, cemeteries, freight yards, universi- average speed of 8 to 10 miles per hour. 


They can be attached in a few moments to 
any standard motor truck. Special pro- 
Twelve years of successful performance in vision is made for passing over obstructions 
without injury to plow. Successful use 
in New York, Chicago and other large 
cities demonstrates their practical value 


ties and industrial plants 


the snow belt. It cleans clean—leaves no 
slush or ice coatings. No slipping, no 


sliding. Furnished with either one or two as rapid and economical snow movers. 
horse hitch. A good grader too—and a Requisitions should be made early to in- 
gutter cleaner. sure delivery before the first snow. 


RIGHT NOW IS THE TIME TO PREPARE FOR WINTER. 
Write for literature and information today. 


THE BAKER MFG. CO., 503 Stanford Avenue, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


ROAD, STREET AND CONTRACTOR'S EQUIPMENT 
New York: BAKER-BARRON, Inc., 221 W. Broadway 
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ment, has had its reflex benefit upon the city, 
and West Point now has a beautiful white 
way, a city hall, a public library, paved side- 
walks, macadam streets, and, besides, owns 
its own light and water system 
R. L. BETTY, 
Secretary, West Point Merchants Association, 
also Board of Trade. 


+ +t 
Card-Indexing Bad Spots in Roads 
KenosHa, Wis.—The card reproduced 


herewith is being used by the Good Roads 
Committee of the Kenosha Chamber of 
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merce, whic, upon receipt of the card, files 
it with the others for future 
lhe plan enables the Committee to keep an 
accurate record of the 


reference. 


condition of the 
city’s thorofares at a given time. 


+ + 


Grain Fields Protected from Fire 
OAKDALE, CaL.—Because of the fre- 
quency with which fires occur in the grain 
fields in the vicinity of Oakdale, the direc- 
tors of the local Chamber of Commerce felt 


that a real 





WHERE ARE THE BAD SPOTS? 


BE SPECIFIC 
| “ i» 
Inser 
a 7 
| = | ) : 
- R SIDE a 





service would be rendered the 
com! ity if a or- 
gan it I were eI- 
rected I whic] € 
larmers d be O1Vel 
j S St tial iSSistance 
when fires broke out in 
3 their grain fields. The 
3 aoe C] ber of Commerc 
thet ¢ appol ¢ 
ce ttee to unas ‘ 
: a the organization oO! i 
- | fire department to tak 
= care ot such fire 
| Chief O. Z. Bailey 
the Oakdale Fire Ds 
partment, was made 
i chairman of the com- 








CARD ON WHICH 
OF COMMERCE 
CITY STREETS 


THE MEMBERS OF THI 
ARE REPORTING THI 


Commerce in compiling an index which will 
show at all times the condition or state of 
repair of the city’s streets and sidewalks. 
lhe cards are distributed among the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce for the 
purpose of recording upon them the bad 
places in the roads or breaks in the paving 
or sidewalks in front of their homes or 
places of business. The members insert the 
names of the adjacent streets in the places 
indicated on the card and place a cross in 
the approximate location of the bad spot 
On the reverse side of the card a space 
is reserved for a description of the damage, 
which is to cover the following points: 
Kind of pavement (brick, asphalt, etc.). 
Is damage between tracks?............... 
Probable cause of damage................0+ 


Roads Committee of the Chamber of Com- 


KENOSHA CHAMBER 
CONDITION OF 


mittee. A 
worked out 


plan was 


THE and put 
into practice that has 
resulted in 

controlling a number of fires. 

Volunteers were obtained for the work, 
and under the leadership of Chief Bailey, as 
soon as an alarm is turned in to one of the 
local business houses, a number of trucks 
are filled with wet sacks, a certain number 
of men are assigned to each machine, and 
this caravan is rushed to the scene of the 
fire. The farmers have been notified of 
the formation of the volunteer fire depart- 
ment and have been requested to send in an 
alarm the moment a fire is discovered in 
their grain fields. 


effectively 


A. G 
Chamber 


+ + 


RINN, 


Secretary, Oakdale »f Commerce 


Hawaii’s Civic Convention 
Honotu.tu, H. I:—The Sixth Annual 
Civic Convention of the territory of Hawaii 
was held in Honolulu September 16-18, and 
adjourned after considering many questions 


which were vital to the interests of the 
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Here’s the Double-Duty FEDERAL 
Used in Canon City, Colorado 


Six teams for hauling sand—four teams for sprinkling streets 
that was the haulage situation at one time in Canon City, Col. 


The teams hauling sand could make only two round trips per 
day of six miles each. The four sprinkler teams were slow and ex- 
pensive to maintain because of the many hills within the city. 


A 3!5-ton FEDERAL with interchangeable dump body and 
1,000 gallon tank was purchased. 


This FEDERAL has averaged ten round trips per day of seven 
miles each, in sand haulage. As a sprinkler, it has averaged 45 
miles per day, and has supplanted all four sprinkling teams! 


This is but one example of the profitable use of FEDERALS 
in municipal work. Dependable—economical in operation—the 
FEDERAL is effecting enormous savings of time and money in 
numerous cities. 


It can in your city, too! Write us for more specific data, giv- 
ing the facts of your municipality’s haulage problems. 


“Federal Traffic News” 


sent on request 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
1491 Federal Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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several communities of the territory and to 
the territory as a whole. These conven- 
tions were inaugurated six years ago in the 
hope of bringing the prominent and influ- 
ential men of the territory together for an 
exchange of views and for unity of action 
on questions which were, at that time par- 
ticularly, uppermost in the minds of the 
citizens of the territory, and so successful 
was that first meeting that the conventions 
have been continued each year and are now 
established as a permanency in the islands 

This year’s convention was the largest in 
point of number of delegates, and possibly 
in point of determination of the delegates. 
The organization had become a factor in 
the life of the municipalities and the entire 
community, and as each succeeding meeting 
has demonstrated advancement over its 
predecessors, the promoters feel that their 
aims have been realized and that now the 
voice of the convention must be reckoned 
with in all matters pertaining to the life of 
the territory. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, 
early in the year, took the initiative in plan- 
ning for the meeting, and we feel that noth- 
ing was left undone to make the two dis- 
tinct features of the convention—work and 
play—highly profitable and enjoyable. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the Island 
of Maui has bid for the meeting next year, 
and even at this early date plans are being 
laid for the reception of the convention, 
possibly in September of 1918. 

Conventions have no political signifi- 
cance. They are purely in the interest of 
codperation and unity, and this year’s meet- 
ing has set a mark for advancement and 
community progress which cannot help but 
be beneficial if we can hope for a continu- 
ation of the enthusiasm which was mani- 
fested by the discussions. 

RAYMOND C. BROWN, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu 


+ + 


Recently Issued Printed Matter 


Beaver FAtts, Pa.—The question “Shall the 
Chamber inaugurate a campaign for the adop- 
tion of the commission form of government?” 
was recently submitted to the members of the 
Beaver Falls Chamber of Commerce thru a 
referendum, in the form of a printed circular 
giving the advantages of the commission plan 
That organization has also issued a Special 
Report on Municipal Government. 


Berxeey, Cat.—The Berkeley Civic Bulle- 
tin for July 26, 1917, contains a series of articles 
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on “Winning the War, Berkeley's First Con- 
tributions,” in which other cities may find valu- 
able suggestions of ways to meet the war prob- 
lems 

CLEVELAND, OH10.—‘“Cleveland, a Descrip- 
tive Book Exemplifying Cleveland's Spirit of 
Cooperation,” is being sent out by the Cleve 
land City Club. It is issued under the joint 


auspices of thirty-one civic and commercial or 
ganizations in Cleveland 
DaveNporT, IowA.—The Davenport Com- 


mercial Club has issued a Charities and Ad- 
vertising Agreement for the local merchants 
to sign 

Detroit, Micu.—*The Citizen and the City 
Government” is the title of a statement issued 
by the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, which endeavors to keep the 
informed about the conduct of the 
ness. 


itizens 
city’s busi 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—‘‘Miles of Mills” is the 
title of a leaflet issued by the Johnstown 
Chamber of Commerce, containing a few facts 
concerning Johnstown, a city 
ployment to 28,000 people. 

Lussock, Texas.—The Official Premium 
List of the Lubbock County Fair Associatior 
which was held at Lubbock, September 13-1 
1917, under the auspices of the Lubboc 
Chamber of Commerce. 


New York City.—The booklet entitled 
“What the Chamber of Commerce of the Bor- 
ough of Queens, New York City, is Doing,” 
contains a record of that organization’s a 
complishments for 1916-1917. 

New York City.—The Report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the Citizens’ Union 
for the Regular Session of 1917 has been pub- 
lished. The headquarters of the Citizens’ 
Union are at 41 Park Row, New York City 

New York City.—The 1917 Year Book of 
the Merchants’ Association. 


Orean, N. Y.—A booklet entitled “What 
We Are Doing for the Improvement of Busi- 
ness Conditions and the Extension of Trade” 
has been issued by the Olean Business Men’s 
Association. 


that gives en 


mu 


WasasH, INp.—The Year Book of the Com 
mercial Club of Wabash has been issued 

Wasuincton, D. C—The Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States is codperating 
with the government in the matter of conserv- 
ing the country’s coal supply by urging the 
consumers, thru its war bulletin No. 16, issued 
August 27, 1917, to reduce their coal require- 
ments and suggesting ways in which this may 
be done. 


+ + 


New Bulletins 
FARIBAULT, MInNN.—Community Spirit, pub 
lished as the occasion arises by the Faribault 
Civic Association. 
MANCHESTER, N., 
Manchester 
monthly. 


H.—The Bulletin of the 
Board of Commerce. Issued 
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On the spot! Reliability is the first re- 
quirement in fire apparatus. 


Success or disaster in fire fighting is 
often a matter of minutes gained or 


lost. Equipment that wastes time or 
falls down under excessive strains has 
no place in the modern scheme of mu- 
nicipal service. Above all, it must be 
dependable. 

Buying a Packard fire truck for the 
City of Elgin, Illinois, C. L. Kohn, 
Commissioner of Public Health and 
Safety, explains the attitude of the 
efficient city manager when he says: 








Gabe? 


* Although the Packard bid was higher 
than quite a few others, we considered 
it the cheapest consistent with quality 
and service. We could not afford to 
take chances with any machine which 
was not positively reliable.”’ 

There’s a Packard truck built for 
every municipal job—a truck combin- 
ing safe and efficient service with long 
life and low operating costs. Write 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit. 
Ask the man who owns one. 
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One Solution of the Fuel Problem 


Lessons from the Work of the Emergency Purchasing Committee of Kalamazoo in 
Supplying Winter Fuel to Citizens at Reasonable Rates 


By James B. Balch 


Mayor, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HE time has come for the people of tively lower prices on ] S 
this country to take some definite coal his would make their ntract 
action in order to reduce the price cost them $2.85 to $32.10 per ton, iring 

of fuel. The present method of handling the rate of freight from the mines to Kala 
this great commodity requires that a profit mazoo at $1.85 per ton on eastern « O 
be paid to the mine operator who digs the Pocahontas the freight rate is $2.05 per ton 
coal, to the transportation company that therefore it cost, delivered, $3.30 to $3.55 
hauls the coal, to the broker or jobber, th: per ton; the freight rates pe Ili- 
wholesale and the retail dealer who buy and __nois and Indiana points are from $1.42 to 
sell the coal, each and every one of thes« $1.72. Like conditions pr« the 
factors usually having but one desire, to other Michigan cities as to cont | 
make the greatest profit for himself, and There was no apparent reas 
all of these profits must be paid for by the time, on the part of the local coal dealers 
consumer. association, to advocate a coal ' 

How can we reduce the unnecessary to continue the advancement of s on 
profits so that this great necessity of life all grades of coal ly} investigati 
may be furnished at a reasonable price? nced me that unless fuel « f 

Regardless of what action the Govern- nished to the citizer especially the worl 
ment may pursue in regard to price regu ing people, at much lower prices than those 
lation or taking over the mines, I feel that being charged by the dealers, it would bring 
there is a great opportunity to reduce the a great hardship upon this class of people 
price to the consumer by the estal lis! ment As a decisi¢ n had been Te! lere d the 
of municipal fuel yards. Supreme Court several years ago against 

The story of our experience last winter operating a municipal fuel vard in Grand 
in Kalamazoo might be told of any munici- Rapids (which decision wv not in accord- 
pal coal yard conducted under the same ince with the intent of our Home Rule Act 
conditions, and it is a convincing argument and I cannot help but feel that this Act is 
for other cities to embark in the same enter- broad enough to allow cities and villages to 
prise. operate fuel yards, should they so desire) 


and as the majority, at least, of the City 


The Investigation Council were not in sympathy with the 
I became thoroly interested in the coal movement. on November 22 I sent out in- 
situation early in the summer of I916, and _ vitations to about two hundred of the citi- 
as prices continued to advance and our’ zens from all walks 
local dealers continued to talk scarcity, a me on the 2:th. 
personal investigation was determined upon, attended, and included representatives of 
which started at the beginning of October. the local coal dealers’ association. 
It was soon discovered that the local 
dealers, especially the larger ones, were re- The Purchase of Supplies 
ceiving a goodly portion, if not all, of their At this meeting I recommended that a local 
contract coal at about the following prices, committee be named, and that we proceed 
f. o. b. mines: for best grades of Virginia, [0 raise funds and to furnish coal as soon 
Kentucky and Ohio, from $1 to $1.50, and as possible to our needy citizens. I was 
Pocahontas. $1.25 to $1.50, with compara- made chairman of the Emergency Purchas- 
a a ing Committee and received splendid sup- 


of life to meet with 


This meeting was largely 


1 


om a speech delivered before the last meeting port from several members of the Commit- 


of the League of Michigan Municipalities, at Grand ss : : 
Rapids tee. We proceeded to raise funds, and re- 


~ 
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WHITE TRUCKS 


Hasten Completion of Philadelphia’s New $3,500,000 


Public Library 


HILE huge steam shovels are rapidly digging the 

great excavation of Philadelphia’s new Public 
Library, they are being paced by a fleet of 16 White 
Trucks which haul the dirt away at the rate of 1200 
cubic yards per day. 

Engineers on the job estimate that if horse-drawn 
carts were used it would require upwards of a year to 
complete the excavation. The ability of White Trucks 
to remove the dirt as fast as it can be dug will enable 
the completion of the job in three months. 

In every branch of municipal <ctivity, whether the 
work is done directly by the city or by private contrac- 
tors, White Trucks are the predominant equipment 
used for hauling. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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ceived from donations and loans $655.25 
This enabled us to open up the yard on 
December 11 with three cars of fuel on 
hand, two cars having been bought by a 
friend of ours thru one of the local dealers. 

Something has been said by our oppo- 
nents about the inferior quality of our coal, 
but, with the exception of the two cars 
bought thru the local dealer, the quality of 
the coal was as good as, if not superior to, 
that supplied by the local dealers, a fact to 
which those who received 
given constant testimony. 

It was soon discovered that in order to 
get the best results, the buying should be 
done thru some firm that had an established 
credit. I therefore selected the Kalamazoo 
Cold Storage Company, and, with the ex- 
ception of six cars, all of our fuel was billed 
direct to this company. All the mines that 
we dealt with were informed as to how the 
coal was to be distributed, and from the 
start they were very much in sympathy 
with the undertaking—so much so that one 
miner of anthracite coal who called me up 
by long-distance telephone and booked an 
order for five cars, came to Kalamazoo the 
next day, and, after listening to the explana- 
tion of how the coal was being used, sold 
us several additional cars at 
lower price. 

In the beginning the local coal dealers’ 
association looked upon this undertaking as 
of no consequence, but after the members 
discovered that we were securing regular 
supplies they got busv, not only thru their 
local organization, but thru their state or- 
which is affiliated with the 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana Coal Dealers’ 
Association. By their efforts the miners 
and jobbers from whom we had been buying 
were persuaded, to a large extent, to dis- 
continue quoting us prices A 
however, did quote us upon our request, 
but the prices named were so high that 
they could not be considered as true quota- 
tions 


our coal have 


a considerably 


ganization, 


number, 


Conducting the Sales 

From the first day that the vard was 
opened there was a constant rush of peo- 
ple lined up at the little shed that served 
as an office, waiting to deposit their 10, 15 
or 25 cents in payment for a basketful of 
coal, which was sold to them at the same 
rate as a full ton; such customers received 
at least 85 pounds for 25 cents, which would 
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be at the rate of $5.45 per ton, the regular 
price at the yard for this grade of coal 
hese small buyers had been paying to our 
coal dealers at the rate of $15 to $20 per 
ton, and it was this class of people that we 
the clerk and 
the man with a small salary were supplied 


were most anxious to serve; 


after those in greater need had been served 


With rare exceptions no one person r 
ceived more than a ton at a time, altho a 
few of the manufacturers and retail mer 
chants were tided over a few davs when 


they could not secure coal elsewhere, and 
were thus enabled to keep open their places 
of business. 
We worked 
Che office of the Emergency Fuel Yard was 
a small shed heated and 
lighted, and the volume of business was so 
great that we flooded with 
from the start. Mention should be made 
of the voluntary services of both men and 
women contributed freely of their 
time in making this undertaking a success 
It must be remembered that the yard was 


under great disadvantages 


insufficiently 


were orders 


who 


opened up with no organization and with 
but a few hundred dollars, and that 
the start we were hindered in procuring 
coal by some of the coal dealers and their 
thru whose 
were forced to pay extraordinary prices. 
The 


came 


from 


association, interference we 
schemes of the local organization be- 
so effective that they practically shut 
off our supplies during the latter part of 


December, and on December 31 conditions 


had become so serious that I made a trip 
to the mines, where I succeeded in con- 
tracting for thirtv cars. From this time 


on we were able to secure regular supplies 
by paving a good premium over contract 
price S 
, 7 ° 
What Was Accomplished 
The following statement will be conclu- 


sive evidence that notwithstanding all these 
hindrances and disadvantages the Kalama- 
zoo Emergency Coa! vard accomplished all 
and bevond 
this 
higher had it not 


restraining influence of our 


and more than was anticipated, 
all doubt the 
would have been 
for the 
activities. 


1 
al 


price of coal in vicinity 
much 
bee n 
The success of our enterprise 
as served as an example to encourage 
other cities to establish similar coal vards 
We disposed of 120 carloads, consisting of 
4 cars of wood, 8 cars of anthracite 


coke, 4 of Pocahontas and 92 of soft coa 
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It is easy to see why this is true. 


GMC Trucks have made good under every con- 
ceivable adverse circumstance. They have dem- 
onstrated time after time their exceptional power, 
stability and strength in logging camps, excava- 
tion pits, in long, gruelling cross country hauls. 


Their superior performance has been possible only 
through their superior building. In every unit 
from radiator to rear axle they are constructed to 
resist twice the strain they will ever be put to. 

. ~~“ 
So it is logical to reason that the GMC chassis, 
equipped with special patrol body, is the ideal 
truck for police use. You may have every con- 
fidence in its dependability and long service. 

"2? 

Write TRUCK HEADQUARTERS for informa- 
tion. Ask also for information on GMC Trucks 
in every line of municipal use. 


The Springs typify — the 
sturdy, dependable construc- 
tion throughout the GMC 
Truck. Larger, broader, of 
highest-test steel, held by 
triple anchorage and with no 
center bolts to weaken, they 
resist tremendous force. Clips 
will not bend or stretch. 
Leaves polished to prevent 
friction. Constantly lubri- 
cated from reservoirs at 


each end. « & B » bt 


GMC; Springs represent the finest 
workmanship and enginee ring 

practice; they carry any reasonable 

load under all; road conditions. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One cf the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


New York Boston 
Philadelphia 


PONTIAC, MICH. ™ MChicage St. Louis 


San Francisco (268) 
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Ce LAr rare eres $23,977.63 
Total disbursements : $22,980.25 
Coe Gi GS Swe rcccivsccees 997.38 
$23,977.63 $23,977.63 
Donations evete 255.25 
FELT O TT Lr Pe Err rere 400.00 
Potal Tr $655.25 


\t about the time the Emergency Yard 
was opened, the coal dealers in Kalamazoo 
were charging the following prices: 


Per Ton 
Anthracite errr te $10.50 to $11.50 
Coke ‘ Be poh toe 10.00 
Poca RECT eee CTT Tere ere 9.50 to 10.50 
Ee MOOR noc ccwanineed eves stew en . 7.50 to 98.00 


lhe prices for delivered fuel which we 
continued thruout the winter were: 


Per Ton 
ND Gente ks senehhe bat hae oes $8.75 to $9.75 
Coke Osten ckuvaeue 6.00 
Pocahontas ee aaa ae we 6.75 
Soft coal eee eats soe hats - 5.85 
Wood (maple, ash and elm), $2.75 per 
cord, 


This was a saving to the consumers of 
$1.75 on anthracite, $2 to $2.50 on soft 
coal, $4 per ton on coke, $2.75 to $3.75 per 
ton on Pocahontas, and at least $1.50 per 
cord on wood. All orders called for at the 
yard were sold at a discount of 40 cents per 
ton, that being the charge for delivery. On 
this basis the small buyers were saved at 
the rate of from $12 to $14 per ton on soft 
coal. 


The Cause of Coal Shortage 


In November and December, when the 
retail coal dealers in Kalamazoo were in- 
forming the people that they were unable to 
secure coal, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made a thoro investigation of the 
Kalamazoo situation, and it was ascertained 
that one of the dealers had in the neigh- 
borhood of 80 cars of coal on tracks in or 
adjacent to Kalamazoo. The report fur- 
ther shows that thru the manipulation of 
this particular dealer the unloading of his 
cars for November was delayed on an aver- 
age of from eight to ten days per car be- 
cause the coal company could not unload 
it as fast as it was being delivered to them. 
The N. Y. C. R. R. was obliged to hold coal 
at Elkhardt, Three Rivers and Constantine 
for eight or ten days because this company 
had coal on the track at Kalamazoo waiting 
to be unloaded, and in many cases after the 
coal had been held in transit at these places 
for a period of several days it was recon- 
signed to other points, which, of course, 
would release the cars and stop demurrage 
Had these cars been unloaded promptly and 
returned to the mines, it would have in- 
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creased by 100 per cent the amount of coal 
received in Kalamazoo. There is plenty of 
that last 


Michi- 


gan was largely brought about thru the 


such evidence available to show 


winter's so-called “coal famine” in 


manipulation of the coal dealers 


The question to be considered is, How 
are we to prevent the recurrence of a like 
condition? Investigations and experiences 


have led to the following conclusions 
First, if the mines refuse to sell this product 
at a reasonable price (which it is evident 
they have no intention of doing), that the 
operated 
by the Government, and the selling 
as fixed by the Government should be based 
upon the cost of the mines and their opera- 
tion, with a reasonabl 

tion and betterments; that a 
resolution should be passed by the Legisla 
ture and submitted to the people for the 
purpose of amending the state constitution 
so as to allow our cities and villages to 


mines should be taken over and 


price 


e charge for deprecia 


second, joint 


maintain and operate municipal fuel yards 

Upon my suggestion, such a resolution 
was jointly offered in the Senate and the 
House during the last session of the Legis- 
lature. It was passed without a dissenting 
vote in the Senate, but thru an old-estab- 
lished precedent it was killed in the Houses 
by the chairman of the Committee on Re 
vision and Amendment of the Constitution 

A bill was introduced and passed by the 
Enrolled 


Act to empower munici 


last Legislature, known as House 
Act No. 171, “an 
palities to seize fuel or food for resale to the 
public and to provide compensation to thi 
This bill 
Had it received his 


owners thereof.” was vetoed by 
the Governor May II. 
thereby becoming a law, it would 
have provided the presidents of villages and 
the the 


. 1 
seize or 


signature, 


mayors of cities with power to 
confiscate food or fuel in time of 
emergency for the purpose of reselling it t 
the inhabitants of the locality. 

I hope that this account of the work ac- 
complished in Kalamazoo may serve to et 
courage other municipalities to follow 
example. 

Do not undertake this work 
pectation of “smooth sailing,” as the coal 
dealers will harass and hinder you in ever 
conceivable way, altho the Kala: 
cess will make them less daring in thet 
forts to block relief in furnishing coal to 
Site. sateee 


the consumers at reasona 
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The Test of the Elements 


N every climate, in every emergency, Firestone Tires have 

won the confidence and admiration of Fire Department men. 

They stand the extremes of heat and cold, the test of weiiht 
and speed, of short turns and slippery join. 


You'll see them clad in ice at certain seasons or in certain lands, 
and you'll find them in the tropics. They mean most protection 
to men and mechanism, Most Miles per Dollar, and the certainty 
of getting, on the job in quick time. Consult the Firestone man, 
He is near you and ready to serve. Write for catalod. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, HIO BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERY WHERE 
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PNEUMATIC OR SOLID TIRES FOR HORSE 
OR MOTOR-DRIVEN APPARATUS 
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Growth Under Municipal Ownership 


The Story of the Water and Light Plant in Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


By James Hendrickson 


11S city, of approximately 12,000 
abitants, located in the center of 
one of the garden spots of the Mid 
e West, owns and successfully operates 
vn electric light and water plants and 
sanitary sewer system, under the manage 
ment of a non-partisan Board of Publi 
W orks. Phe Board oOo! Public Works was 
organized in May, 1916, and consists of 
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PORTION OF THE INTERIOR OF THE POPI 
PLANT, SHOWING DYNA 


four members who are appointed by the 
Mayor to serve four years 

lhe history of the Poplar Bluff muni 
pality has proved that the success of a mu 
nicipal organization largely depends upo 
the cooperation of the personnel of the 
management, coupled with the whol 
hearted support of the public. The officers 
of the local municipality have worked to 
gether with the public of this city, and as 
a result the public works have prospered 

The municipality started the operation of 
the Water Department in 1895. Since that 
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feet diameter and 120 feet high, | 
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WAY=-TAIe UNION 2 


Before you is the Union Motor Truck. Observe its strong and solid make-up. 

Every part, every unit used in connection with the construction of this truck is 
the very best procurable. 

The Union is a quality truck, and it can handle and master any municipal hauling 


job without a grunt or a murmur. And what’s more, it is dependable and reliable, 
and that’s what counts in motor trucks. 


Send us your name and address and we will show you how a Union can save and 
make money for your city. Send for illustrated booklets, too. 


The Union Motor Truck Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 











CHASSIS COMPLETE 

$2,075. F.O.B. Bay City, Mich. 

Hydraulic Hoists and Bodies 
from $450 up. 








City Manager Wanted 








Santa Barbara, California, invites appli 


cations for the position of City Manager 
° ; ' 
4-WHEEL DRIVE TRUCK under its new charter effective January 1, 
The Duplex has the strength, IQTS, 
the irresistible power and en- 
durance to perform efficiently 


Santa Barbara is the most beautiful home 
the most severe haulage tasks 


city on the Pacific Coast, has over 20,000 
Sat tie -eenl gue sor cotelos inhabitants, is rapidly growing and prosper- 
and the heavy haulers magazire ous, with unexcelled climatic 
“Duplex Doings.” Address all and untouched possibilities. 

communications to Dept. 136 


conditions 


An excellent opportunity for energetic 
DUPLEX TRUCK COMPANY | man of ability to produce results. 


Lansing, Michigan Salary dependent on the man. 


Applications should be filed before 
December 1, 1917. Information and data 
furnished on request. Reply giving full 
qualifications, salary desired, and references 
in first letter. 


CITY MANAGER COMMITTEE 


(Council Elect) 
Post Office Box 6 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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For the last five years, much of the re 
ceipts for this department has been spent 

the placement of lead pipe beneat 
streets which were to be paved. However a 
this department continues to make money 
for the city, as is shown in the figures bh 

Receipts for the first year (1895) of t 
water plant, $2,732.31; expenditures, $3, 

0T ,QO. 

| Receipts for last five years, $97,096 25 
> 


expenditures, $93,180.67; leaving a balance 





1 for this period, when the city’s expense was 
the heaviest, of $3,915.68 

The suecess of the water department 

prompted the citizens to install a public 

’ utility lighting system. This new depart 
ment was put into active service last April 
at a cost of about $100,000. It is said to 


be one of the best installed lighting systems 


} 


in the state, and this department is now 


furnishing light for the people of Poplar 
Bluff at from 5 cents to 10 cents less per 
kilowatt hour than they paid for years pre 
vious to a private concern 

The municipal lighting plant has at th 
present time 275 services, and workmen 
are continuing to put people into this set 
vice as fast as the work can be carried on. 
rhe city maintains an elaborate system of 
electric lights, including a white way in the 
business district. There are 285 street 
lights in the residence section of the city 
ind nearly as many in the business district 
The lights are 6.6-ampere, of 100-, 250- and 
joo-candle-power Mazda C type, which re 


1 


placed the enclosed arc lamps in use up to 
the time the utility plant was put into set 
vice, and are used on Cutter standards 
Street lights are paid for by the municipal IGHTING STANDARD IN THI NT! 
' ity at 4 cents per kilowatt hour per month STRICT OF POPLAR 5 
per lamp. The accompanying picture shows 














one of the lights in the residence section I nagement 
1 


of the city. The accounting systems of the both is divided in proporti oO 


two departments are kept under separate required 





This Magazine is Not Copyrighted 


Tue American City aims to make available to the largest possible number 
of persons the ideals of thinkers and the practical experience of workers for the 
betterment of urban life. To this end articles from any issue may be reprinted 
in whole or in part, in local newspapers or in the bulletins of commercial or 
civic bodies. It is requested only that proper mention be made of THE Amr 


can City as the source of the information. If illustrations are desired, phot 
graphs will be loaned without charge, or cuts sold at low rates. Articles copy 
righted by their authors are so indicated. All other matter is free to those who 


may wish to use it. 
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“No Waste” Today's Necessity 
Present need is for better streets, trafh 
nas never made such demands as now. 
Make your streets permanent, eliminate 
repairing, speed up transportation in you! 
itv. n +t safe. 
| 





improved Granite 
powes Paving 


Longest Life 
No Repairs 


STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y 


se 7 “Y | No Maintenance 











I believe in a P aVINg ; gramme ba I am always safe from skiddng and my 
n future needs. use Improved Granit : : 1 
oder gre - Spins — brakes hold on Improved Granite Block 
Block Paving—once down no more wort 


Paving.”’ —The Chauffeur. 
~The Mayor. 


‘I am first, last and always for the mayor 
or the official who puts my money into 
Improved Granite Block Paving. Once 
down—down forever.” 


-The Driver. —-The Taxpayer. 


Good Material Well Laid is Absolute Economy 


Granite Paving Block Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 


of the U. S. A., Inc. 


Walter L. Weeden, Field Secretary, 
31 State Street Boston, Mass. 

Write for_ 
our Booklet 


Facts, figures and practice tee Baal 


AN 
" oe Galenel SPER FICATIONS 


. FOR LAYING 
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| How Big Is Your Town? 
By Eugene Van Cleef 


OU know that the Medievalist walled isiness met 1) V1 


his town and then said, “So far re thickly pulated we'll expand Let 
shalt thou go and no farther.’ them wait long enough for that to hapy 
: In a twentieth-century city of about 10 nd they'll probably contract. Such are th 
000 people, politically speaking, there was el t t vision. Such were tl mor- 
; much talk about extending the street cat lad knights of old wl st eryone 
system Merchant Jones had convinced t the gates of th valled t I ques 
f Merchant Smith that an extension it t tioned | right to enter 
1 loe : - S 
on oe eee would prove very profit The Political and the Geographical City 
able. Then Jones added that an extensio é ea Tie: ry > tesee od 
in another direction would prove almost _ ih a oe \ 
P equally profitable. Smith agreed, but inte1 Semper Ne - 2 
rupted with the following remark: “The * Community gathered lor | 
company cannot build out there, for that’s sags ny sem 7 ne 
outside the city limits.”” Now, Smith, with e * a : 


that point of view, could hardly be classified \ , 
: : ; ess arbitrary veographi cit r. 
as other than a Medievalist. He let the : as 


political boundary line loom up as a real , so th ne 5" 8 ‘ 
- 4 1) itv 1 o eehee tT T | 
wall. If he were a modern man, he would ; 
. common go having 1 ( 
help the street railway company find a - 
» ° i S¢ presct ed y tne eT é 
out of the apparent dilemma and so | iy | i , 
° . ° ¢ T Oct Sion SO ¢ € ent t 
the trading limits beyond the politica . : , 
wr , ; l large water ‘ ¢ 
legal limits. 
; a ols jg : mer type of city is fixe thie latter 3 ane 
The City Limits and the Street Car Line wl as? gai nadie = 
tially unlimited. Obvior th, a 
\ very large city in the Middle West ‘gee ' 1] : +4 
7 ( ce sf ) | > i ( { { 
some years ago was very small. Its limits h tet t] 
were described by a radius about four 


in length. The street car carried passen 


gers these four miles and then took then a Ge 


2 es ; " ect dat e ¢ 
beyond into the suburbs These suburbs, tcfad th t het | 
could more properly have been ille 1 ’ ' — 1 ee ae 7 = 
; 2 : es both olitical « 1 
swamps. In the course of a few years the a ee ie rh ; ' 
city limits were increased in a southerl S240 £214 { 
? 17 e( té Ne l¢ at one 


direction by about three miles. The street : 
car company extended its system at once The Commercial Club and the Farmers 


to the new limits and beyond. The rail Yearly all commer s and associa 
‘ roads entering the city established a subut tions of commerce recognize the necessit 
ban service, which, for a while, operated at for cooperation with the farmers and the 
a slight loss. The city limits grew som«¢ people of near-by communities But 
more and the street car line did, too. fh fortunately, some still see in this irit 
' fact, everywhere the limits went the car v mutual help only their own selfish gain 


sure to go—a little farther. When the initial 
Note that the railroad and street car set ter a few vears; when the farmer or t 


1e 
vice preceded the population As rapidly small town merchant shows a diminishir 
as vou establish means for communicatio1 interest in the club and finally makes hi 
with the business center of the city \ rchases in some other | 1¢ 
speed up the settlement of the outlving dis vhy They fail to realize that these neig! 
tricts in due proportion. No or vishes to bor re not bound politically to their 
build a home or rent a house i localit that it is their privilege to trade elsewhere 


inaccessible to the town near-by. Yet som that they are onl eographica relate 
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CALL TO THE COLORS 


With the United States Army in France 


To Experienced Operators of 
Motor Rollers 
AUSTIN \ Gyratory Crushers 
Elevating Graders 
/ Road Machinery 
UNCLE SAM is shipping sixty Austin motor 
rollers and a big lot of Austin crushers, graders and 


other machinery to France with probably much 
more to follow. 


HY WANTS experienced men to operate these 
machines and offers most attractive inducements. 
Forty to ninety-six dollars per month and expenses. 


A CHANCE for sound men of young or middle 
age to serve their country building roads as officers 
in the United States Army. There are many 
thousands of such men in America. 

HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
DUTY, HONOR AND GLORY ALL CALL YOU 


DON’T MISS IT 


Fill out and mail coupon below or send for particulars to 


AUSTIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago 


ee -| 
Commanding Officer, 23rd Engineers, | 

National Army, 1419 F Street, Washington, D. C. - 

l Nam 2) Address | - 

x 

[z 

Age 1) Nationality 1: 

5 Married or singl 6) Have you been called | - 

in the draft? °3 

7 Will you enlist for period of the War? * 

8 State briefly your road-building or other construction j e 

experience el 

9) WhatImachinery can you operate? 1c 

10) Your present or a former employer must certify to your | os 

qualifications by signing here - 
Signature of employer Employer's address for | 
telegrams l 
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—yes, some twenty years ago 





Twenty years ago, we made a big lot of 
Enameled Iron Street Signs for the City of 
Baltimore, but we haven’t sold the City 


since—only because 


THE TOWN HASN’T NEEDED 
THEM 


The signs we sold them twenty years ago 
are still doing business—that’s the economy 

f “BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enam- 
eled Iron Municipal Signs. 


That’s the proof that there is no “just-as- 


good.” 


If you can afford to experiment with low 
es (?) you’re fortunate, but the tax- 
payer pays the freight. Our product is the 
one absolutely dependable out-of-door muni- 
cipal sign on the market, and we can prove it 
if given half a chance 


GIVE US THE CHANCE TODAY 


Quotations and a sa 






mple of our finished 


ANGER (aces 
5000 VOLTS May we send it to-day! 
< AP Write Dept. C. _— c 
66> ETE) THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL u . ff 
PANGEE & NOVELTY CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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CEMBER 4-7.—WasuincTon, D. C. 
Anti-Saloon League of America 
vention General Superintendent, 

Baker, Westerville, Ohio 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
Political Science 
meeting Secretary, Chester 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 


Trenton, N. J 


EMBER 26-29 
American 





TANUARY 3-4 
a . 







eu er State League of Municipalities 
Anr ] nvent Secretary, Clinton |]. Swartz 
Tre N. J 
Ta Ary 16-18 I FALO, N. Y 
ition of Convent Bureau Annual 
nvent Secretary, Fred H Ser, S tary 
( ver Bureau, Atlanta, Ga 
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American Association of 
Park Superintendents 
The nineteenth annual convention of the 
\merican Association of Park Superinten 
held at St. Louis, Mo., and FE 


Ill., September 11-13, was attended 


dents, ast St. 


Louis. 
by about a hundred and twenty-five execu 


tives representing fifty American cities 

Business sessions were held on the fore 
noon of each of the three days, with an ex 
ceptionally good program of papers and ad 
dresses, which were followed by liscussions 
The afternoons 


tours of inspe ction of the 


were given over to auto 
wonderful array 
of recreation features which abound 
Mound City, 


over to social features, notably the 


in the 
and the evenings were givet 
Annual 
Shaw Banquet given by the Missouri Bo 
tanical Gardens and a spectacular perforn 
ince of the pantomime of “Rip Van Wir 
kle” rendered in the new 
in Forest Park and participated in by ove 
800 children of the St. Louis playground 
Memorials were passed commending the 
Department of Interior and the Na 
tional Geographic Society for their efforts 


open-air 


the 


which resulted in the preservation of th 
giant trees of California, part of 
Sequoia National Park, also urging the s 


now a 


curing of the famous redwood forests of 
California. The state of Illinois was 
to take steps to secure the preservation of 
the Cahokia group of Indian mounds, whic! 
were visited by the convention attendants 


Ts 
ules 


and which are now in private ownership 
Constitutional amendments pro 
vided for a reorganization of the offices o 
the Association, a continuing board of 
directors being substituted for a set of six 
vice-presidents whose terms expired each 
year. The publication by the Association 
of its own official organ, in the form of a 
quarterly author- 


passed 


+ 


standard magazine, was 
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( he s et to € ile inayg y 
or, wit the otl otheers ass te € t 
Hartford, Cons s select the é 
holding the 1918 ¢ entio1 e ¢ é 
e during the latter irt rt Sept ( 
Othcers were elected as follows 
I | I ( ] 
Vi i 
+ + 
Conference of the Paving 
Brick Industry 
Out of war conditions, the kd f 
oad at express 1 { 
ops and pli | ‘ 
en 1 for better S ne CK 
ist 1as been conf: ed | t ns 

Ost t l lie S Sst il nrerence 
n the rt of all ct S ] 

1 meeting « the Na P Oo 
Manufacturers Ass { ¢ | 
casion of such a confers » which ( 

vited all manufactur ving bri 

\s evidencing the spirit of the meetir 


s 


e Office Board of the Associ tion says 
[he complex situation arising from the 
country’s requirement for the _ greatest 
transportation facilities—with that very 
need hindering the receipt of materials and 
fuel needed the manufacture of brick 
well S delaying paving work whic 
hould furnish transportatic relief; with 
the ( 1 « N mal Defense recom 
ending short-haul freight to be trans 
rted over the highw s { cl ire not) 
é Se ¢ é 1€@1 r 
| Office Board of thi t | Paving 
irick Manufacturers Association is « 
1cé th it more g 1 t tn countr i 1 
the 1? dustt ( Ne ere d by » « I 
ference in which the entire try is rey 
esented by its ictive executive ome! 
than by any other undertaking 
It has been decided, thers ‘ to cal i 
conference of the paving bricl lustry to 


he held in ( leveland Ohio N vember 19 


ind 20. All members of firms, board men 


ers of companies and othe perso1 having 
ncial interests in the business are urged 

to attend this important meeting. The pro 

gram is under preparation d this t 

gether with detailed information regardit 

the meeting will be sent all manufact 

of paving brick as soon as it is ready 
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It is easy to guess the Fire Committee’s unanimous 
choice of Motor Apparatus 


In deciding between different makes of Motor Fire Apparatus, a fire 
committee is apt to run up against what seem to be many perplexing 
problems; but there are certain fundamentals in judging Motor Appara- 
tus which should be seized upon and kept continually in sight. These are: 


COST—Which is determined, not by DESIGN—Which is the result of a com 
price but by Lens of Service kif plete knowledge of what is required of 
ficiency and Dependability of Appa Motor Apparatus in fire duty 
ratus 


XPERIENCI nt of Motor MATERIALS and WORKMANSHIP 





Fire Apparatus comparatively The manufacturers must absolutely con 
recent, it follows concern hav trol the Quality of Materials and Work 
ing the most extensive experience in this manship of vital parts by manufactur 
field has logically gravitated into the ing them themselves. They must not, 
most commanding position in fire service, depend upon assembled 
INSPECTION, REPAIRS and RI tape 

PLACEMENTS The manufacturers 

must maintain a system of inspection RECORD OF APPARATUS IN SER 
of every piece of their apparatus Parts VICE—The manufacturers must dem 
for replacement must be carried at ” by record of apparatus in use, 
Service Stations ready for immediat« th vility of its apparatus to withstand 
shipment Severe Service under all conditions 


These things are a part and parcel of American-La France policy. 
They are the Fundamentals—the SUBSTANCE—of the wh le Motor 
Fire Apparatus question. The fire committee that holds fast to them 
will not be debating Shadows while the Substance gets away from it. 


AMERICAN]AFRANCE HIREENGINE (JOMPANY, INC. 


Members of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
Licensed under the Dyer Patents 


Elmira, New York, U. S. A, 
Branch Sales Offices and Service Stations 
New York Boston Chicago SanFrancisco Portland, Ore. Dallas 
Los Angeles Atlanta Denver Pittsburgh Baltimore Minneapolis 


CANADIAN FACTORY, TORONTO, ONT. 
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MOTT LAMP POSTS 


STANDARDS OF MERIT 


Special Designs of Lighting Standards 
For Type C Lamps 


LAMP POSTS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


FOUNTAINS 
Display and Drinking 
For PUBLIC SQUARES, PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 


ENTRANCE GATES, RAILINGS, SETEES 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 














Citp of Lapeer 


ar Peay. Maro 


cavern. weceean, April 6°17 


South Bend Motor Car Works 
Cauth Re Ind, 


Attention Mesers,Mecklenburg & Scott. 
Gentlemen: 

I am writing this letter to let you know that you were 
about 24 hours one with your Munsey Committee, as last night 
Lapeer experienced the most disastrous fire ever known in her 
nstory, 

An alarm was turned in at 6.30P.M. and we put the purper 
to work immediate ly, drawing from the river, She did -continuous 


service for about ours and saved the city of Lapeer at least 
—— two valuable stores, amounting to a good many times the price 
of the entire equipment. 
This morning our most radical knockers against the purchese 
of the machine frankly told me that the machine did not owe tie 
city of Lapeer a cent, 


it certainly did admirable and efficient service for 8 hours 
continuous work, 

















but in every city where South 
Bend Double Duty Apparatus 


is installed. They perform that wr As a 


same__ efficient, conscientious 


Very truly yours, 




















service. They are dependable—and that’s what counts in Fire 
Apparatus. Write us for booklets. 


The South Bend Motor Car Works South Bend, Ind. 
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Pamphlets and Papers of Civic Interest 


efpurtme? 


St. Louis City Plan Commission Food Conservation Exhibits. 
Exhit 








Annual] Keport of the City Plan Commission of Gi ( bits I ( serva 1 at | 
St. Loui 1917. 9 py Apply t I Expositions 1917 [ I tog 
vy Liu k, Secretary of the Con S grams (Ap; [ te S 
n, St i \ ation, Washing ] ( 
Street Planning for St. Louis Home Sanitation 
\ Major Street Plan for St, Louis Issued y \ I. | ( a - | 
the City Plan Commission, St. Louis, Mo., H Austin, Texas, is the t fa pa hlet dealing 
! Bartholomew, Engineer. May, 1917 98 py with the improved closet, the small sewer sys 
Photographs, maps, diagrams. (Apply t City sewage disposal, well protection and improver 
Plan Cor ission, St. Louis, M« { sa ry ns in t me 1917. 34 
‘ : , I graphs agral let f 
Social Welfare in Saint Paul. Texas State | 1 of H h API 
é re is the title of a new monthly | A r, as above.) 
ation the interest of welfare work in 5 
Paul, Minn., edited by prominent social ar 
kers of t city Vol. I, No. 1, O The Eff 
19 12 py \pply to Car Ar i Air of Work 
Wilder Building, St. Paul, Minn.) 5 tary \ 
Sl pe ar " r 19 
é 84 | 
New York City Children’s Court. \pply to t 
Ar R f the Children’s Court e."< . shi n, } 
( ty i t Nev York, 1 6, 1917. $58 pp. Tit The Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
( Conte, 187 East Toentreccend Strect In this five-page pamphlet, rej 1 from the 
New Vork Cit ournas of the Ameri an bv ater Works Assocw 
n, March, 1917, J, H. D 
i lt the bubbling 


interesting discoveries in regard 


Financial Statistics of Cities. iteresting 


ne . ae sca = 3% Po n Water W rks Assoc 
A : - ing, New York City.) 


ot U ro l 


statist il tables Apply to t Governme 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) $1. For State-Wide Civic Betterment 











The ow and Why of City Markets +y ene rene = ' ws I : 
How to Start at Yperate a Reta retary, in its Bulletin N 4 (22 DI ' issued 
Market is the titl fa sane valuable 16-pag July, 1917, treats of “‘The Need of Constitutiona 
t I Frank T. Stockton, Ph.D., Assistant Amendments for i) Reorganization of the State 
Professor i | nomi and logy Indiana mxe ive Departments; Creation of a Vepart 
I rsity, | shed in th ull t of the I ment of Munici pal Government; ) Greater De 
ens Divisiot ly na University \ I gree of Hon Rule f Cities and Towns i 
\ July, 191 (Apply to W. 5S. Bitts Regulation pes ( tr by Cities and Towns of 
Secreta! Extension Divisior I l the Growth and Deve ent of Their Municipa 
t Bloomington, Ind Areas (For pies, pply ¢t Mr Comey, s 

ibove 


Goodyear Heights. 
(0% ea Heights Second Developme: 
iminary Information and General De 
Houses wit Terms of Sale. George H \ 
Architect; Warren H. Manning, Landscape | 
signer 19] 6 pr Maps, pians, draw x 

\y t i ‘ H Schwan, Pe les b 

Buildi Pitt rgh, Pa 


u XZ 


mem 3 and Good Health in om. Budget a Chicago Sanitary District. 











Phe igust 1917, issue (N. S., Vol. V, No. § Report n a Definite B ; 7 
of “Py iblic Health,”’ the monthly bulletin of t Snow Dintsies of ¢ 8 Pre : san 
Michigan State Board of Health (58 pp., illus fannie @ Ca. Whee Bu Lb: ape 
trated) is devoted exclusively to Housing and August 2 1917 86 ' RA eo Ga wie 
Good Health in Michigan. (Apply to Dr. Richard Ries daot sone ( 7 si ee i eae 
M. Olin, Secretary and Executive Officer of the ‘ . ceca Meet oo 7 , 
Joard, at Lansing, Mich.) Monadnock Building, C g ‘ © 19 
The Comme Center and the War. 83 pp. (I or copies of bot se publicat po 
to the oS pe a ee rit ~ yates meconagg 
This e title of a for atu lress de ‘ 4s Bagg oard of Lrustec f the 3 ary Dis 
by Caro Aronovici, Ph D rector ‘ S r 4 g Karpen | g. { yg I 
Service, Amherst Il W ant, i ty Four it Sanitary-Privy System. 
ot st Le 118 bef re the Mir nesota ot ite 4 nier \ c 2 ad 2 7 ties P 7 
ence of Charit nd Corrections, Octobe tee ied Rs r L. Apia 5 J I 
1917 8 pp. reprint. from The Minnesota ‘ Publ ” Healt Bu aoe no Se 
~ae _ oe Loe “7 = ; 8 Tntoeran palates , 
United States Public He Ss \ 


is above 
Child Welfare in New York State : c 
New York State Boards of Child Welfare: Ps Causes of Death—Revised International 
ceedings of the First State Conference, Utica, List 
N , January 31, 1917. 61 pp. ¢ Apply to Mel 1 se — 
vin Gilbert Dodge, Publisher, Utica, N. Y.) $1.00 mo ‘ ate nat st of C ae f 
t tal 3 ectior e- Amer 


Cincinnati's New Water Works the Vitel Gtatieties S 
of the New Water Works P Healt Ass t . nied 
Public Health Report for Septem! 8 191 


A Brief Description 
By Robert Laidlaw, 
1917. 20 pp. Illustrated 
law, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


General Superintendent 


(Apply to Mr. Laid 75 


PP Apply to United States Public Healt 
Service, Washington, D. C 
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eLOW 2 CASTINGS 
CLOW CASTINGS 


for 


FILTRATION PLANTS 


and 
WATER WORKS 


We are equipped to give you 
the best of service on all 
specials made of cast iron 


Quick Shipment of 
CAST IRON PIPE 


can be insured by placing 
your orders now with 


JAMES B.CLOW & SONS 


Established 1876 
534-546 So. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


Sales Offices 
New York Milwaukee St. Louis Kansas City 
Minneapolis Los Angeles San Francisco Denver 











Dayton Airless 
Fire Equipment Tires 


are safe and easy- 
riding at any 


SPEED 


They are always 
reliable and long 
service makes 
them economical. 
That’s why they 
dominate the field 
in motorized fire equipment. 


Write for booklet. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


DAYTON, O., U.S.A. 

















OVER 
ONE THOUSAND 
PATTERNS 


Write for free booklet 
illastrating an endless 
variety of artistic de- 
signs. 


LAMP 
STANDARDS 


tT 
~ 
= 


FOUNTAINS 
Display and Drinking 


THE CASEY-HEDGES CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chicago, New Orleans, Cincinnati 
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New Street Lighting 
Fixtures for Oneonta 


In order to m ndernize its 
street lighting and to pro 
ide fixtures whose appear 
nce sn uld he I keeping 


t 


with the natural beauty of 


the streets, the Oneonta 
Light & Power Company 
has recently installed I21 
new Luxsolite fixtures in 
Oneonta, N. ¥ This Cats 
kill Mountain town has a 
population of 10,000, and is 
justly proud of its attrac- 


tive, well-shaded streets 
These xtures, manufac 


tured by the Westinghous« 
Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, of East Pitts 
| rgh, Pa.., are equipped 
vith 600-candle-power 
lamps and Holophane 
skirted refractors This is 
the latest modification of 
the Holophane band type of 
efractor, which is in turn 
modification of the bowl 


pe The band redirects 
the same light from above 
the light-center as the bowl 
type At angles of 8o de 


grees and less, direct light 
s given, since the filament 
extends slightly below the 
refractor itself lo over- 
ome any blinding effect a 
satin-finished skirt has been 
ipplied to the band, which 
reduces the dazzling bril- 
liancy near the horizontal, 
without greatly interfering 
with the other characteris- 
tics of the unit. Maximum 
light-flux is given out at an 
angle of 80 degrees with the 
vertical—the usual value for 














ONE OF ONEONTA’S NEW STREET LIGHTS 


street lighting units solute protection to the place covered and 
+ + to the pede strian or the vehicle passing over it 
‘ The Ransehousen pivot lock cover m nut 
A “Safety First’’ Manhole Cover saaed bee-Ta Baek Teen Be Machin Cane 4 
Ordinary manhole covers have many disad- of Lima, Ohio, is constructed so that it can |] 
vantages: they may be pried open, dislodged opened only by an authorized operat 
by traffic, or entirely removed and forgotten, annot be forced from its frame by 1] 
thus becoming the cause of serious accidents, vehicular traffic; at the same time it can 
followed by damage suits. Manhole covers i stantly and easily opened by a single per 
clude covers for coal holes, meter boxes, tele under any conditions of weather or temper 
phone and telegraph conduit vaults, etc., any ture. One of these covers, suitable for t 


one of which should be so designed as to giv disposal of street sweepings during the daily 
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We have planted ourselves in 
Montgomery County in the heart see 
of the first quality shale lands ae 
and we are planning to make brick e 
for every conceivable purpose. i 














If you are interested in paving Hee 
brick, conduits or building brick, at 
get in touch with us. By 

be 3s 
oS 

We invite correspondence from a 
municipal officials or anybody uci 






else seeking information about 
brick. 








+= Ss SE) 
Shatter ae “- 
4 SE SAT Sore Shaper ee 


THE SCHUYLKILL VALLEY ‘VITRIFIED 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Oaks, Montgomery County, Pa. 
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process of cleaning the 
streets, is illustrated here- 
with. Such a cover is opened 


by the sweeper with his key 
wrench, in order that the full 
can of which he 
has been carrying on his 
push-cart may be placed in 
the sidewalk rex eptacle, from 
which it is removed later o1 
by the pick-up truck. The 
cities of Worcester and 
Springfield, Mass., have 
adopted the Ransehousen 
pivot lock cover for waste re- 
eptacles constructed of 24 
inch 2-foot lengths of sewer 
pipe he construction and 
operation of the protective 
device are fully explained in 
a pamphlet issued by the com 
pany. By means of this de 
vice the cover, when 
in its frame, is 
locked, and cannot be unlocked except 

use of the key wrench referred to, havit 
a “T” handle about 3 feet long. In the Si 
f cover plates for sidewalk purposes the ke 
wrench cannot be removed until the cover is 
positively seated and locked to its frame. The 
working parts are simple and free from dan 
ger of rusting, freezing or adhesion Phe 
position of the locking and operating mech- 
anism is determined by the purpose for whi 
the cover is to be used and by the amount 


, 
space tl 


sweepings 


MANHOLI 
seated 
securely 


hat can be sacrificed inside the manhot 
opening 


+ + 
To Avoid Waste of City Water 


The Badger Meter Manufacturing Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., has been awarded the 
contract for furnishing the city of Kansas City, 
Mo., with 5,000 water meters. The essential 
qualities claimed for these meters are strength 





THE BADGER WATER METER 
AS USED IN KANSAS CITY, 
MO 


and simplicity, assured by a perfected equip- 
ment of modern automatic machinery which 
is said to produce absolute accuracy and inter- 
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SIDEWALK RECEPTACLI 
SWEEPINGS 


ngeability of parts. A very attractive 


trated pamphlet of 22 pages, published 





mpany, brings out the various points wl 

ustify the Badger slogan of “The Meter 
Minus the Troubles.” The biggest claim mad 
is based on the frost bottom of the meter. This 
is a plate of soft, gray cast iron, thoroly gal 
vanized and rust-proof, with low breaking 
strength of 400 pounds. In case the meter 
es | 


lid be trozen, the ice vill bre t 
bottom plate, thus relieving all strain long be 
ore the pressure has reached a point where it 
is dangerous to the interior parts. The bottom 
plate can be replaced at the cost of a few 
ents, and the meter will then go on working 
ccurately without need of further adjust 
ments. The meter and its working parts are 
easily accessible Any necessary} 
inexpensively and readily made 

without the delay and annoyance of sending 
the meter to the shop. The details of 
struction and dimensions are admirably brought 
out in the pamphlet referred to, the title of 
which is “Water Meter Simplicity.” 


+ + 


A Double Coaster-Slide for 
Playgrounds 
The American Playground Device Company 
f Anderson, Ind., 
double coaster-slide 
mention. The photograph on ‘ 
good idea of the enjoyment which w 
perienced by the children who have the 
this slide in their park and school player 
It provides a series of waves which afford 
orresponding number of thrills to the pers 


repairs areé 


on the spot 


7 + 
has recently patented 


which deserves special 


using it, and which leave him in an easy sitting 
posture on the lower end of the slid Tt 
structure is strong and. durable, and is canable 


hipped in sections and assembled 


erected by unskilled labor. Its nstruction 
is as follows: A platform is elevated by f 
posts to the height from which the slides 
to descend, and the posts are 


1 


the platform to aid in 


1f being s 


“ontinuer e 
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Your 
City’s 
Defense 




















Oil and Gasoline 
Storage Systems 


Your city’s safety from fires, 
caused by the ignition of volatile 
and inflammable liquids, such as 
gasoline, is governed by the condi- 
tions surrounding the storage of such 
liquids. 


The only safe way to guard against 
this danger is to make sure that all! 
such liquids are stored in Bowser 
Fire-Proof Steel Tanks. 





Then, and then only, is the menace 


ge hype ake A le Raagae wa Cut No. 101 = 
ro re removed—it 1s your city's ttn Manin 
E protection. Pump for Indoor Use. 


| S.F.Bowser & Co.,Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S.A. 


Sales Offices in all Centers Representatives Everywhere 
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ENJOYING THE THRILLS OF THE PD 








ird rails. A stairway leads from the gre ecting pothead in the base of « 
the platform, and is provided with nd levice is illustrated and = deseri 
rails to avoid accidents and to help the pamphlet called “Cutter White-W 
limbers The slide comprises a pair of risers ublished by the George Cutter ( 
nd a sheet of metal supported transversely Notre Dame Street, South B 
by a floor of tongued and grooved boards, vamphlet also pictures and expla 
with two downward curves at the upper por stvles of Cutter lighting standard 
tion and a longer downward curve at the lower nal and Sol-lux tops 1 otl 
end The speed of the coaster 1S chec ked at tures IT effective street lightir 
the end, and he comes to a stop, instead of designs of White-Wav lighting 
being violently discharged, at a suitable height estimates, giving costs in det 
to enable his feet to reach the ground by the Engineering Service Dx 
+ + company without charg nd el 
lems as the selectior nd 
Underground Distribution Systems standards, efficiency of lamps 
for Street Lighting reg Ries sega rie 
The cost of laying cable is a large part of nance costs 


the labor charges in the installation 


MUBLE COASTER-SLIDI 








of a White Way Chis is reduced 
to a minimum by the use of steel 
taped cable, which may be laid just 
beneath a brick or asphalt pavement 
or in a shallow trench. The illus- 
trations shown herewith picture lay- 
ing the cable in dirt inside of the 
curb and under brick outside of the 
curb After the cable is laid the 
trench is refilled with earth or pav- 
ing material. On account of the 
necessity of bringing the cable 
above the surface of the ground at 
each post location, and opening it 
for making connections to the in- 
side wiring of the posts, static dis- 
charges may occur frequently and 
ultimately break down the connec- 
tions, causing interruptions of ser- 
vice unless some means is provided 
to carry the static current to the 
ground. Such troubles are elimi- LAYING STREE1 
nated by installing such a Safety- CABLE. UND 
First device as the Cutter discon- 


OUTSIDE OF CURB 








LIGHTING LAYING THE 
ER BRICK CABLE IN 
OF CURB 
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Seconds Count 


to you Fire Chiefs when the gong 
sounds! 

United States ‘Nobby’ 
Tires—the GOOD tires 


your seconds. 


Tread 


will save 





Their ground-gripping tread as 
your light apparatus driver throws 
in his clutch assures a quick get 
away, as well as anti-skid safety 
in taking the corners. 

And their long mileage-giving 
quality takes a lot of tire worry off 
the driver’s mind. 

Specify United States ‘Nobby’ 
Tread Tires and you will roll in 
safety. 


United States Tire Company 
1790 Broadway, New York 





The Anderson Coupling 
& Fire Supply Company 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
Manufecturers of 


MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 


General Fire Department Supplies 


Anderson-Hale Fire Station Door Openers 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 











Loper Fire Alarm Co. 
STONINGTON, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
Compressed Air Fire Whistles 
Whistle Blowers 


Bell Strikers, Boxes, Gongs 
Etc., Ete. 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 





A Fire Hose 


of unusually careful manufacture 


Wax and Para Gum Treated 


The laing is of fine Para Gum, hand made, 
four calendered, smooth bore or lap-joiated. 


Absolutely waterproof, 
aus the ideal bose fer 


Treatment lubricates and 
solidifies the strands of cot- 
ton, assuring long wear. 

Made in all sizes 
106e 


Fabric Fire Hose Co. 


Gorner Duane and Oburech Stresta, New York 
BRANCH OPPICES: 









omIcaeo mLuIEa, 5. ¥. 

ATLANTA SINGHANTOR, 5. ¥ 

COLUMBUS, 0. vITTsBURGE 

MINWRAPOLIS BEWARK, 5. 2. 

OKLaBOMA CITT MONTEEAL 

PORTLAED, ORE. PROVIDENCE 

AB FRANCHOO DALLAS, TEX. Patentes one 
BALTIMORE, MD. Sols Mena/ acter er 
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Everett Morss Goes to National 
Defense Council 

Everett Morss, president of the Simplex 
Wire & Cable Company, 201 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, has been appointed a member 
of the Priorities Committee of the Council of 
National Defense. The duty of this committee 
is to decide what tasks it is most urgent that 
the Council of National Defense accomplish 
first. Mr. Morss has been connected with the 
Simplex Wire & Cable Company for 32 years. 
He is a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


+ + 
Housing the Water Meter 


The most convenient location for a water 
meter is just inside the curb line, in the walk 
or in the parkway between the curb and the 
walk. The meter housing manufactured by 
the Modern Iron Works, of Quincy, IIL. is 








METER HOUSING BETWEEN CURB AND WALK 


recommended as giving complete protection to 
the meter in this or any other place. It pre- 
vents injury from freezing or interference, 
and insures perfect operation. The opening 


Ne ee ee ee ee | 


For Contractors and Boards of Public Works 


CuCwCrcgwogwO eS VV Ve Ve Vm mem 


A New Concrete Paving Roller 

To Capt. J. J. Gaillard, City Engineer, 
Macon, Ga., belongs the credit for originating 
a new method of rolling concrete pavements 
which has proved highly successful and has 
been adopted in many other cities. The Ran- 
some Concrete Machinery Company, of New 
York City, has recently placed on the market 
two special types of the roller developed in 
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in the throat of the top is rectangular, and 
gives the workman ample room for placing or 
removing the meter lhe simple locking de- 
vice is a safeguard against theft. When it is 
turned to unlock, it also raises the cover, whicl 
is a decided advantage in winter. The cover 
annot be left unlocked, because it will not 
go down to the proper place until the lock is 
turned tight. The depth of the throat is just 
right for concrete walk setting, and also is 
sufficient to allow grass roots to get a firm 
hold, so that there is no objection to its in 
stallation in the finest lawn. The square sides 
of the throat also permit its being placed in a 
brick walk without breaking or fitting. The 
accompanying illustration shows a typical in 
stallation of the ““Modern” meter housin 


+ + 
Guaranteed Curb and Waste Stops 


\ little pamphlet published by The Union 
Water Meter Company, of Worcester, Mass., 
sets forth the merits of this company’s cor- 
poration curb and waste stops, and catalogs 
the various designs, one of which is here illus 
trated. These stops are made in the company’s 
own foundry, from the best bronze composi 


Ci 





“UNION CORPORATION COCK 
tion. They have solid plugs, except { 
necessary water way, not eing red 
to save metal, as in cheaper makes 


plug is ground into its body, and each stop is 
tested individually under 200 pounds pressure 
before shipment is made. For nearly forty 
years these stops have been guaranteed against 
everything but injury from freezing, fire, care 
lessness or malicious abuse—the guarantes 


covering a period of five years 





Macon. They are light, and hence do not re- 

quire large gangs of men to operate them, and 

the cost is only $2s. ‘ 
It is a well-known fact that to easily and : 

economically place concrete for road work 

it is necessary to have slightly more water 

in the mixture than is needed for the maxi- 

mum strength of the concrete The new { 

Macon concrete paving roller permits the use 
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A Hose for 
Every Purpose 


Each brand of Republic Fire 
Hose is specially designed so 
that there is a hose for every 
purpose. 

ach is recognized as stand- 
ard in its class. 

Back of every foot stands 
the Republic reputation for 
quality. 


REPUBLIC FIRE HOSE 


is always dependable. 


The cotton jackets are woven by 
our own experts from the best 
yarns obtainable. 


The rubber linings are com- 
pounded from formulas that are 
the result of years of experience 
in building fire hose. 

The brands include Republic, 
Gusher, Mahoning, Tonka and 
Target—all standard. 


Relief Brand complies strictly 
with the specifications of the 
N. B. of V. 

Republic Fire Engine Suction 
Hose is in high favor in many 
fire departments. 


The Republic Rubber Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Branches in all principal cities. 


THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM 
TELEGRAPH CO. 








“Registered U. S. Patent Office” 


Manufacturers of 
Fire Alarm and Police Signal 
TELEGRAPHS 
for 
Municipalities and Private 
Parties 


The Gamewell system of to-day is 
the outcome of the combined inventive 
genius and mechanical skill of many 
whose valuable services the company 
has been able to secure during the 
past fifty-seven years, in pursuance of 
its policy of meeting at any cost the 
requirements of the varied conditions 
existing in different localities. 


Corr dence Solicited. 


r 


General Office and Works: 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 



































BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE WILL 
NEVER HAVE PIN-HOLES 


Why? In the first , the construction of Bi-Lateral 
is different from all o The rubber lining is left free 
from its jacket in Bi-Lateral Hose where congestion takes 
place in ordinary hose. 

By allowing the rubber lining its freedom here, when the 
hose is flattened, the Bi-Lateral tube takes two curves at 
the points of the fold, which relieves the compression (see 
illustration.) 

This important feature of construction prevents cracking 
which causes pinholes, and gives to the user, longer service 
than any other hose. 

Learn more about this hose Write us. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY 
326 West Madison Street. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MACON ROLLER FOR FINISHING A CONCRETE ROAD 


f this slight excess of water and still gives The pay 1s trom $40 to Sof 1 
a better, more compacted road After the penses. It is likely that much more of this 

vad has been brought to shape with a tem company’s road machinery will follow tl 
plate or other form, there are still small shipment, thus increasing this chance f 
pockets where water will collect and the con g Uncle Sam win. Attention is drawn t 
crete is by no means thoroly compacted. The application blank at the foot of the Au 
Macon r — weighing 125 pounds, is slow] Manufacturing Company's advertisement. A 
pulled back and forth as illustrated, and acts plicants should fill in this blank and send 
as a beri squeegee, removing the excess Washington at once 
water, taking out most of the slight unever + + 


places in the roadway and thoroly compacting A Good Road to the Military 
the surface. Tests of this roller on concrete Camp Near Little Rock 


slabs have shown that when finished in this 


manner they developed 20 per cent mor Warrenite has been selected as the surfa 
strength than those finished with the woode: for the road fro L ittle Ro k, Ark., to tl 
float antonment at Camp Pik: The Secretar 

[he annual meeting of the Ransome Con \griculturs I S$ appr ved this surface, which 
pany was the occasion of a very attractive was selected ‘ the H rs . — 
white-covered souvenir booklet. This includes ver $52,000 has been set asi in the Uni 

















a fine photograph of the late Ernest L. Ran States Tre sury t hel S 
some, founder of the company, who died o1 The state will pay $53,000 und the t 
March 5, 1917, and to whom honor is given 20,000, a total rf more than $125,000 ot 
is the builder of the first reinforced concrete Highway Engineer H Carte S report 
ulding and the first reinforced concret that the base. the bridges and the culverts 
bridge in the United States. been compl ¥ on the main road to the can 
+ + tonment, and that all the road work will 
omplet in 2% VS s 1s the firs ontr t 
Men Wanted to Build a ae gi 30 days nn 
Roads in France \id Act. Wa rrenite, which is manufactured 
Skilled road-makers and operators of by Warren Br rothers Company, of Bosto 
rollers, crushers, graders and other road ma Iso in use some of t treet 
chinery are wanted to follow the United States Rock 
flag to France. Quick and efficient road » < 
making is one of the essential features of . 
modern warfare, and strong and skillful opera A Wood-Steel-Asphalt Pipe 
tors are a big asset in this crisis. Sixty pieces That Lasts 
of machinery made by the Austin Manufactur \ catalog entitled “Michigan Water P 
ing Company, of Chicago, are being shipped s been issued bv the Michigan Pipe | 
across, and here is a great opportunity for the panv. Bay City, Mich. It describes 
right sort of men to serve their country 2s resisting, acid-proof manufactured tube de 


United States Army officers in building roads signed for conveying all kinds of liquid 
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NO MORE PANICS 
IN BURNING SCHOOLS 


Every schoolhouse, hospital and charitable institution should have a 
Fun-Ful Combination Playground and Fire-escape slide, which acts as an 





effectual stampede and panic preventor in case of fire. 
The occupants simply slide to safety in a few seconds. They get the habit. 


The Fun-Ful Fireslide means both protection and play for the children, 
because it can be used also as a playground slide on which the kiddies can 
have plenty of fun and exercise. Every day becomes a “‘fire-drill day’’ in 
the schools where the slide is installed, and should the building catch fire, 
the children slide down the apparatus as if at play —no faltering—no tripping, 
nor danger of panic. 


The Fun-Ful Fireslide is an all-steel chute constructed of heavy angle-iron, 
heavy galvanized steel bedway, and steel tubing hand-rails. It is practically 
indestructible, and is rustproof. Fire and water have no effect upon it. 


Write for Catalog and further information today. 


HILL-STANDARD COMPANY 


216 FUN-FUL AVENUE ANDERSON, INDIANA 


‘*Everything for the Playground” 
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: lhis tube consists of a pipe of Michigan white The Jaeger Plant and Product 

7 pine and tamarack, put together by means of ‘haps ag nate | ait 
interlocking grooves, banded spirally with steel lhe new sting ee Ahe Jace Viachine 
from end to end, mortised and tenoned, and Company, at 520 Dublin Avenue, Columbus 
rolled in hot liquid asphaltum and sawdust to Jhio, covers about tour acres under root, an 
give the whole practically an imperishabl is said to be the biggest t the worl 
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Cantonment Road Building 
in Record Time 
A record-breaking piece of road building 
was completed recently in connection witl 
the army cantonment near Louisville, Ky 
This is one of the few military establishments 
that have built permanent roads. In 63 work- 
ing days the contractor completed 63,360 
square yards of Trinidad asphaltic concrete 
highway laid on a concrete base, or about ( 
miles of road 18 feet wide. A mile of the 
road was over a 4-foot hill, and immediately 
upon its completion a traffic count showed that 
4,000 vehicles passed over it within the first 
hour. Most of these vehicles were motor 
trucks and wagons carrying loads of from one 
to five tons. The record made by the Bickel 
Asphalt Paving Company, the contractors, is 











all the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that it was necessary to haul and crush all ¢ConcRETE MIXING PLANT MAINTAINED B\ 
the stone used on the work. FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO 
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UNioN METAL 
LAMP 
STANDARDS 


Union Metal Lamp Standards, State Street, Santa Barbara, California 


Recognized Leadership 


From the exclusive Long Island suburbs to the picturesque cities of 
California, Union Metal Engineers are recognized as the leaders in 
design and development of Lamp Standards for modern white way 
lighting. 






The latest and most striking evidence of this was the decision of 
the Superior Jury of Awards at the Panama Pacific International 
Exposition which gave the company the Highest Award for superiority 
in work of this character. 
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Protective Pole Paint 


The only sure way to prevent deterioration, repair and upkeep expense 
in the future is to guard against these items now 





HARRISONS POLE PAINT 


is made especially for protecting telephone, telegraph, electric light, trolley, 
railroad signal poles, etc It is an efficient covering for both wood and 
metal and will stand severe exposure. Made in four colors -red, moss- 
green, slate and brown 


po Write for samples and prices. 
] | 


pa? HARRISONS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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